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CHAPTER I. 




?5eautp in 

Importance of Clothes. 

LOTHES are our friends or our 
foes all the days of our life ; they 
control our very health, to say 
nothing of our worldly credit ; and 
they are never without some influence, pleasur- 
able or the reverse, upon our associates ; like 
manners, they 

are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 

Yet valuable (nay, indispensable) to us as they 
are, how few people study them intelligently : 
how few understand the difference between a 
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woman clad consistently, as a bird or a beast is, 
every line and hue in harmony and accord — 
the difference, in fact, between a zt'^’/Z-dressed 
person and a mere clothes-prop ! 

Power of Beauty. 

2, Many persons are curiously sensitive to 
colour and shapes in surroundings, certain com- 
binations affecting them with almost physical 
pain. Now as no surroundings are so inevitable 
as people’s clothes, dress must be held responsible 
for a certain amount of unintended pleasure or 
annoyance to others. Besides, one’s own ap- 
parel is not without an influence on one’s own 
mind : a new colour seems to bring a new at- 
mosphere with it, and changes, oddly enough, 
the level of thought. Thus, for one’s own sake, 
too, it deserves more than a passing glance, and 
should claim at least as much attention as, say 
the paper on the wall, or the sofas and carpets, 
which are all ministers to our work and play 
hours. Not that the adorning of the body 
ought to engross time which belongs to other 
duties, or exclude more serious studies, exercise, 
&c. But as we have all got to dress, it is meet 
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and right to do our best with that amount of 
time we must devote to the matter ; to consider 
the propriety and charm of the outward being 
as we all try in our several ways to consider 
those of our inner selves ; and with a very little 
study of the right and wrong in dress, the 
results are found to be fully worth the effort. 



The love of beauty in all its forms is an 
instinct so universal that we feel it must be in a 
sense divine, and the influence of beauty, not 
abused, has been seen in all ages to be for good 
not harm. We owe to it all culture and all 
pleasure. Our common terms for purely men- 
tal qualities are borrowed from it, as ‘ a beauti- 
ful nature,’ ‘ a pretty wit,’ a ‘ graceful action.’ 

In old Greece, physical beauty was so 
prized, that it came to be cultivated in Athens 
with an almost religious enthusiasm ; the mother 
prayed that her child might be beautiful, because 
that gift seemed to include all other good gifts. 
In medimval Europe its value was so felt that to 
‘ les belles courtoises dames ’ much was par- 
doned, since their beauty was the spur to 
courage, courtesy, and graceful arts throughout 
the land. 

In modern England there are bitter persons 
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who would admit beauty everywhere except in 
the human form ; but, without attaching ro- 
mantic importance to physical beauty, it is right 
and honest to confess that ‘ it is very good,’ and 
it is blind and mischievous to lay a ban upon 
natural instincts which only become bad when 
they are called so, and relegated to a sphere 
of impure surroundings. 



What constitutes Beauty. 

3. What people mean by beauty is commonly | 

their own notion of completeness, leaving no- 1 

thing to be desired ; and hence beauty seems to A- 

depend on individual capacity to enjoy. For I 

instance, educated persons, when admiring the S 

beauty of a hand or cheek, admire lines which 
do not recall what degrades limb or skin, such 
as disease or undue use, but which recall per- 
fectly just and healthful equilibrium. Com- 
mon persons, who might praise a ' beautiful ’ 
pudding, still refer to pleasure as they under- 
stand it, and perfection of work within their own 
capacity. At the root, all humanity acknow- 
ledges a need, a passion, a stream of tendency, 
for perfectness rounded and complete : i.e. the iL 

love of wholesome pleasure. To the question 
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what beauty in the abstract is, and why it is, it 
may be safest to give the answer of the China- 
man, which won the Wisdom-prize — ‘ I do not 
know.’ 

We only know that art in its sundry forms 
is the outward imperfect expression of it, and 
hence we have no satisfactory definition of art, 
because we cannot define what we mean by 
abstract beauty. 

Art and Fashion. 

4. Wonderful things are written about art 
and its limits, and its ‘ legitimate ’ developments, 
and how far principles of beauty are to be ap- 
plied in our daily life, and whether the line 
ought to be drawn at the tea-tray or the 
broidered robe. And there are art critics who 
ought to probe deeper, railing at a sort of mighty 
bogey, a wanton unreasonable fetish they call 
‘ Fashion,’ who turns a ceaseless wheel for the 
benefit of some millinery-master. 

But ‘ fashion ’ is no phantasy of idle minds, 
no random despot, but a tendency worth study, 
and eminently instructive, rightly understood, 
being, with all its blunders, as direct an out- 
come of the love of beauty as schools of sculp- 
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ture and painting. It is the last expi'ession of 
the underlying impulse, the dancing, changing 
waves which vibrate alternately between the 
desire to reveal and the necessity to conceal ^ 

human beauty ; and the fashion of Dress was ! 

certainly recognised as the legitimate province | 

of the artist, in the days when art was most ' 

precious and most vigorous. We know that 
Holbein, Jan Van Eyck, and the mighty Michael j 

Angelo designed ‘fashions’ while at the pin- 
nacle of their fame. 

The Culture of Beauty. 

5. We have plenty of names, ugly and pretty, 
for that unknown impulse, such as ‘a feeling 
for beauty,’ an ‘ eye for colour,’ ‘ magnetic at- 
traction,’ or the fine phrase of the Greeks, kclKov 
ical ajaOov, the Beautiful and the Good. Some- 
times we rail at it as the ‘ pride of the eye,’ 

‘ vanity,’ ‘ aestheticism.’ Never mind ! an appe- 
tite which we can neither define nor destroy 
makes it worth while to seek beauty wherever 
we can find it — in the body and out of the body ; 
and it follows that dress, that tissue ‘which 
man’s soul wears as its outmost wrappage and 
overall, wherein his whole self lives, moves, and 
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has its being,’ is no unimportant field for the 
culture of the beautiful, both for others’ good 
and our own. 

It rests with every sensible person to per- 
ceive that beauty, like all other pleasant things, 
may be fairly or unfairly used ; may be directed 
to a good or bad purpose ; may be enjoyed 
within due and wholesome limits, or allowed to 
run into enervating and evil luxury. People 
must judge for themselves how far the culture 
of pleasant things about them is compatible 
with more solemn duties, how far character is 
developed or suffers in the process : for no rule 
can determine what must be to the end of the 
chapter a question of good sense and good taste. 

Rightly followed, the love of all that is 
beautiful is right and elevating. It is a recreation 
after dry hard work to look on graceful lines an 
harmonious colours. They bring fresh thoughts, 
revive sweet old memories ; they remind us of 
wild, untrammelled nature ; they soften our 
hearts, and improve our tempers. 

Things are beautiful in proportion as they 
recall things more beautiful than themselves. 
The bit of enamel, or the fragment of silk which 
recalls the woodland moss or the April sky, is 
more beautiful than that which recalls dai'kness 
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and mire. Hence, the more pleasant are our sur- 
roundings, the oftener the mind is refreshed and 
delighted, and the more we should learn and 
love to learn that we were meant to enjoy what 
can have had no motif but to please. 

If, then, we can agree that the beautiful is, 
that it may be sought, and discovered, even 
without being accurately defined, and that it is 
right, not wrong, for everybody to contribute to 
the common fund of social amenity and enjoy- 
ment, we may pass on to consider what is 
beautiful or the reverse in dress, and seek in 
each instance an answer to the question. Why ? 






CHAPTER II. 

€aiSte in 

What is Taste ? 

IVERYTHING without purpose is 
without beauty. 

And although everything that 
has a purpose cannot en revanche 
be called beautiful, yet appropriateness forms so 
large a share of beauty that everything which 
fulfils its own purpose well, may be said to have 
some claim to beauty. A very little taste will 
generally, make it beautiful. 

And what is taste 

Alas! no word has been more misused — it 
has been confounded with capacity, with opi- 
nion, with habit, nay, with hobby ! 

But I suppose it originally implied the 
faculty which, the palate has of distinguishing 
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flavours ; and the term was transferred to those 
subtler ‘ flavours ’ which reach the mental pa- 
late. Taste, then, is rightly the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing between the agreeable and the disa- 
greeable — -one which is never found in really 
coarse-minded people, though it is confined to 
neither rank nor education — and its function is 
to so arrange and display what gives agreeable 
impressions as to suppress what gives disagree- 
able ones. 

Want of Taste a Fault. 

7. An unmeaning shape or device, an incon- 
gruous end or beginning or combination, is in- 
tolerable to a person whose ta.ste is keen and 
healthy. Why ? Because the associations are 
broken, common sense outraged, and the pur- 
pose of the thing ignored. Yet people possess- 
ing real taste often feel a thing to be wrong 
without being able to give a reason. True ; 
taste is frequently so much an instinct that I 
suspect its root is in the heart. Why else are 
people who will confess to any other deficiency 
— even spelling — so eager to claim ‘ taste,’ with 
all the cardinal virtues whose absence would be 
reckoned a fault of character ? 
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‘ A fault in feeling induces also a fault in 
style,’ says Ruskin somewhere, and this seems 
to be true in every department where taste 
enters. 

Let us then use the word ‘ taste ’ for the 
faculty, natural or acquired, possessed by those 
whose swift sympathy with others’ feelings 
makes it impossible for them to give or to 
endure ‘jars,’ for taste guards ever against 
severe friction, and is indeed cousin-german 
I to ‘ tact.’ Taste of course, like manners, may 

M be cultivated ; and a woman who is always 

w well dressed (not overdressed), like one who is 

^ always well mannered, will be not only a thing 
of beauty, but a joy for ever. 

Imbecile Ornament. 

8. Natural taste will detect at once a flagrant 
breach of natural laws ; and this is why nothing 
that is purposeless is in any high sense beau- 
tiful. Any part of dress, like any part of archi- 
tecture, which has no raison diitre, and does not 
belong to the rest, and form part of an harmo- 
nious whole, is ungraceful and uncomfortable- 
looking — in fact, bad in art. How much better 
is the kerchief that really folds, than a bodice 
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trimmed to imitate a kerchief! the apron that 
really protects, than a garniture that looks like 
it in one place, but is seen in another to have 
no local habitation nor a name ! The real 
thing is rich in light and shade ; every wrinkle 
has its meaning, every line is accounted for, and 
the result satisfies eye and mind. 

A hood that is seen to be incapable of going 
over the head ; bows (which are nothing but 
strings tied together) stuck about the dress in 
an aimless manner, where by no possible means 
could two portions be fastened to each other ; 
clasps and buckles sewn to parts which they 
neither unite nor support ; buttons which do 
not button ; lacings that cannot lace, and begin 
and end for no reason ; all lines ending no- 
where and nohow, as I have said, are intole- 
rable to taste. They outrage the morality of 
art. 

No detail ought to be admitted in a dress 
that is not indispensable there. When you 
have got the form right, you can ‘ clothe upon ’ 
the form with as much ornament as you like to 
affoi'd ; as far as possible, however, repeating 
by the ornament the lines of the form, or at 
least never denying or effacing the lines. Space I* 

being here limited, the fitness of certain kinds 
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of ornament for certain positions and purposes 
of art, is a question I shall treat at length in a 
future Manual on the ‘Art of Decoration.’ 
Suffice it to say, let a tunic be acknowledged as 
a tunic, a bodice as a thing to be got in and out 
of, as much as a coat. Let the fastenings be 
apparent, and let the human form command the 
clothing, and not be subservient to it. 

Truth in Art. 

9. In mediseval times, simplicity and honesty 
in art arrived at perfect taste, which we have 
lost by increased skill and corresponding false 
shame for the steps by which we rose. You 
will see the hinges of old doors, books, chests, 
not concealed as our workmen try to conceal 
them (as though a thing could swing without a 
hinge !), but acknowledged, and even accentu- 
ated. They admitted what was inevitable, and 
beautified it by ornament, into which they put. 
their best work and their freshest thought. This 
was a more honourable spirit than that which 
actuates the modern artisan, who never tries 
to work by the light of truth. And such a 
spirit entered into mediaeval dress, and should 
enter into ours : for art in dress should, above 
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all other domestic art, be good and noble, seeing 
that clothes are the indispensable and honour- 
able accompaniment of a being which we be- 
lieve was created in the highest image. 



Freedom in Art. 

10. We must therefore give intelligent atten- 
tion to the chief points which go to make up our 
clothing. And who is so fit to consider those 
points as the wearer } It is no part of a mil- 
liner’s business to think for us. It is not her 
province to consider what amount, form, or 
fabric best accords with our tone of mind, 
habits, and appearance ; that is the wearer’s 
province. And until individual opinion is ad- 
mitted to be free, we can have no true, 
original art in England, in dress, nor anything 
else : for the secret of all true art is freedom, to 
think for ourselves, and to do as we like. 

And Englishwomen will never efface their 
sad reputation for ill-dressing and general want 
of taste until they do think more for them- 
selves, and individualise their daily garb as a 
part of their individual character. 

But freedom were apt to lapse into licence. 
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and general harmony to end in hopeless discord, 
unless the clear perception of right and wrong 
(afforded -in the present instance by shrewd and 
cultivated taste) took the helm. Taste is then, 
undoubtedly, a matter of princiiDle and sym- 
pathy. Care of others’ feelings and views, 
honesty of purpose, and a sense of propriety 
and fitness go a long way to render people 
charming. 





CHAPTER III. 

Cfje of 

The Requirements of Dress. 

he three great requirements of 
^ ^ dress are : (i) to protect, (2) to 
conceal, (3) to display. 

In proportion to the social 
condition of a nation, the three requirements of 
dress are observed. The first mostly satisfies 
primitive peoples ; a little later, the second 
becomes felt ; but a high civilisation demands 
all three ; and in some climates, costumes ful- 
filling all three have been found and pre...rved, 
e.g. the Greek, Roman, Turkish, Japanese, &c. 

But so many considerations ent- r into the 
question of dress that some nations have never 
been, and never will be, able to evob,. a reair. 
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satisfactory permanent costume ; and the more 
complex the social state, the more complex is 
the fashion of dress, because the more difficult 
it becomes to suit all parties. When the fashion 
reflects a great political crisis, and seems to have 
a certain moral significance, it is a bad thing for 
the majority of wearers, who then are bound to 
some livery, which, however good originally, by 
reason of its only partial fitness, speedily falls 
into a grotesque decadence, and leads to a vio- 
lent reaction. 

Now, dress ought to be beautiful, useful, and 
comfortable (I invert the common order advi- 
sedly, out of regard for feminine obstinacy) ; but 
it stands to reason, that what is beautiful for one 
is not so for another, especially in a mixed race 
with diverse physical peculiarities, and what is 
useful to one is not so to others, especially in a 
society composed of a great number of classes. 

In a warm climate a limited wardrobe suf- 
fices, summer and winter : in a cold one, cloth- 
ing will always be subdivided into many parts, 
for the simple, though scientific, reason that 
several vestures are warmer than one, even 
though that one be thicker and weigh heavier 
than the several altogether. In a settled cli- 
mate, it is possible to so arrange the various 
C 
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garments as to be prepared for probabilities ; in 
an unsettled one, it is needful to have twice as 
many strings to one’s bow, and to be able to 
add and remove at will, without total divest- 
ment. Where the lower orders are stationary 
and poor, the garments are usually expensive 
and last long, being handed down in the family ; 
where they are progressive, clothing is usually 
cheap, manifold, soon outworn, and replaced 
piecemeal, according to the vagaries of fashion 
in the upper ranks of society. 

Thus we answer the oft-repeated question. 
Why, since Asiatic and other nations are con- 
tent with a beautiful and useful dress when once 
evolved, the European nations are never satis- 
fied even when they do hit on something good, 
and are very apt to return to something both 
ugly and injurious ? 

Our national state is too complex, our race 
is too mixed, and our weather too violently un- 
certain for any one costume to meet all emer- 
gencies at one and the same time. 

So that it is not wonderful that the English 
adhere to no fashion long in the perpetual chase 
after the impossible ; but this really is strange, 
that many of the longest-lived fashions in Eng- 
land fulfil no7ie of the proper requirements ! Then 
enters in the principle of the unknown impulse ! 
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Greek Dresses. . 

12. Some adaptation of the Greek dress, the 
most perfect of known costumes, has been sug- 
gested as meeting all needs. The simple chyton 
would be pretty enough for young and finely- 
moulded women, but for the many it would be 
too trying and too monotonous. Robust and 
lovely as is the pure English type, the race is 
too mixed, as I have said, to endure one cos- 
tume ; long-limbed and short-limbed, the small- 
waisted and the heavy-built, could not be equally 
set off by such a dress, any more than fair and 
dark can submit to one colour. The Greek 
pallium, sufficiently padded to brave an English 
winter, would be too heavy to be popular, and 
far too expensive for the poorer classes, who, as 
abovesaid, buy their subdivided garments piece- 
meal. The Greek chyton might be made to 
display and to protect ; but then it could not 
conceal, and it would limit us to simple clinging 
fabrics, which would ensure revolt from those 
who properly see charm in glossy, slippery, and 
even massive velvety materials, all of which 
are unfit for or tunica ; and it would tend 
c 2 
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to depress trade by thus cutting off various H| 

branches of industry. ■ m 

How utterly insufficient it is for the mixed * 

needs of our mixed nation was proved, I think, | 

when it was seriously attempted in i79°i ■ I 

what it dwindled to, on vulgar, ill-shapen, and ; 

indifferent persons, was something too frightful 




Fig. I. 



to contemplate. And yet, in its perfect state, 
and on its native soil, the grace and propriety 
of this costume surpasses all others. The small 
terra-cotta figures now to be seen at the British 
Museum, display its endless varieties of arrange- 
ment, and the unfailing nobleness and grace 
in all. 
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The Restlessness of Fashion, 

13. Costume vibrates perpetually in our 
country between the need of being seen and 
the need of being covered. Now one bit of the 
body’s beauty is displayed, and the rest is sacri- 
ficed and covered up ; it is invariably felt to be 
an incomplete experiment, and thrown over. 
Another scrap of arm or shoulder has its day, 
and gives way to the foot, or the waist, or some- 
thing else. 

The real truth would seem to be, although 
we do not like to confess it, that the human 
creature, by nature not a clothed animal, but a 
naked animal, is ever reverting by bits to its 
original state.- Never can it attain to it, in the 
temperate zone, under whatsoever revolution of 
feeling, health, or morals. Clothed it must be ; 
and yet is impelled dimly to be at once clothed 
and unclothed. 

There is no part of the frame which has not 
at some time been ‘ in fashion! The arm, the 
bust, the back, the whole outline, has in turn 
been fully acknowledged. The Englishwoman 
has indeed for many generations refused to con- 
fess to legs, but she has ' come to ’ ; not as wisely 
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as the Turkish woman, but as well — too well. 
We shrink from no inconsistency. However 
cold, however clogged and impeded by ill-shapen 
gowns, we all go on bearing the nuisance with 
indomitable heroism. However comfortable in 
wraps of fur, or easy skirts, not long we brook 
‘ the restless, dissatisfied longing,’ and arm, foot, 
or shoulder shakes itself free of comfort. 

Is not this a real and grave mystery, carry- 
ing the thoughtful mind to some past or future 
high lot wherein man no more than other ani- 
mals might think evil of the body given him 
by the Creator ? 

But the result is incontestable, that, however 
it came to be so, here we are, and dress we must, 
and the nation most advanced in the race natu- 
rally gives the tone to the rest. We see, through- 
out the world, intellectual progress driving out 
the old manners and customs ; the hot countries, 
which have had their day, being conquered and 
dominated by the cold countries which are 
having theirs, despite the unfitness of many of 
the new habits for the old climatic conditions. 
The foolish English dress is creeping into India, 
Egypt, Japan ; and under the new civilisation 
they will learn to see that, with many advan- 
tages, there is one disadvantage — its national 
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dress can never simultaneously fulfil the three 
requisites — to protect, to conceal, and to display. 

We should Discriminate. 

14. I do not mean to depress reformers, nay, 
happily, fanatics are not easily depressed ; and 
I seriously maintain that we may bear these re- 
quirements in mind far more than we do, and 
very much raise the general standard of taste, if 
we cannot lower the Protean energy of fashion. 
We may eschew such fashions as completely in- 
vert any of the three. Each may choose for 
herself a general style compatible with her in- 
dividual taste and person, and within certain 
limits she may contrive wisely to protect, con- 
ceal, and display herself How to do this I 
propose to lay down a few suggestions, accept- 
able, I hope, to those who see that taste is 
founded on good feeling and thrives only on 
liberty ; pointing out what costumes should be 
rigorously rejected, what accepted with modi- 
fications, what colours are most becoming to 
English faces, what materials for English weather. 
But, first, what costumes should be rigorously re- 
jected. 



CHAPTER IV. 

€|)e of 

Three Rules in Dress. 



15. ^^^^SLOTHING having thus been ele- 
vated into a fine art, and called 
‘ Dress,’ three general rules must 
be observed in all good dress — 

1. That it shall not contradict the natural 
lines of the body. 

2. That the proportions of dress shall obey 
the proportions of the body. 

3. That the dress shall reasonably express 
the character of the wearer. 

The first rule implies comfort and health, 
which are indispensable to beauty ; the second 
implies a sense of what proportion means ; and 
the third appropriateness to habits and seasons. 




both also indispensable to beauty. 
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Any costumes which impair or contradict 
the natural lines of the human frame are to be 
rejected as ugly, or injurious, or both ; for they 
are the abuse of dress, not its proper use — a 
matter not affecting our own selves merely, but 
affecting by tenacious, gradual results, our com- 
panions and the coming generation. 

As far as our companions are concerned, rve 
usually err consciously, for we can judge for 
ourselves the effect of our example upon them, 
and whether our appearance pleases, disgusts, 
or shocks. 

Tight Lacing is Mischievous. 

1 6 . I have asserted in my book, the ‘ Art of 
Beauty,’ the propriety of concealing defects 
which are disagreeable and sometimes mis- 
chievous to others. How, then, can we suffi- 
ciently condemn the folly of creating them 1 
Yet many women create defects by caricaturing 
what in some figures is pi'etty- — a small waist. 
I cannot repeat too often the warning that a 
bad practice, which inconveniences you a little, 
may harm those to come much, in ways most 
unexpected to those who are deaf to the teaching 
of science. This is where many people uncon- 
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sciously err, not knowing the secret ways whereby 
the ‘ curse may come upon them,’ nor how cruel 
the Nemesis is. Girls especially should be taught 
something of what they owe to posterity as well . 
as to themselves, for in the hands of our girls 
lie the health and happiness of the entire nationd 
But they are too often reared in total ignoi'ance 
of the commonest physiological facts, since 
foolish mothers suppose that a fine, pure young 
mind would be depraved by the slightest study 
of the simple rules of health. Hundreds of young 
girls injure themselves irreparably through this 
false doctrine, and never know it till they are 
wives and mothers. Late hours, cramped posi- 
tions during study, over-exertion in the ex- 
citement of London seasons, or on horseback ; 
but worst of all, acceptance of fashions which 
displace the bones and internal organs till the 
mischief has become irreparable even by the 
surgeon, are some of the vicious habits which 
are sapping the comfort of the present genera- 
tion and the mental and physical wellbeing 
of the next one. Sickly children spring from 
sickly mothers almost as a matter of course ; 
but results worse than mere physical feebleness 

* Since writing the above, an article in the Contemporary 
Revieaa (March, 1879), by Geo. Cowell, F.R.C.S., has drawn 
attention to the same subj ect. 



.'i 

* 
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and inanition may come, for the sins of the 
^ mothers are not always visited on the children 

in quite the same form ; and as a deformed 
parent may create an idiot child, a reckless and 
worn-out mother may give her children morbid 
tendencies, not immediately the copy of her 
own constitutional defects, still the immediate 
result of her own folly and want of self-control. 
Drink-madness, weak intellect, bone disease, 
and many obscure horrors, may spring from 
such a seed as a pinched waist, a tortured head 
or foot, in the mother or grandmother. 

We are not denying the necessity for some 
close-fitting garment as a support to the body, 
and an improvement to the figure ; people who 
refuse to wear any corset at all look very 
slovenly ; but we must protest against a ma- 
chine that, pretending to be a servant, is, in 
fact, a tyrant — that, aspiring to embrace, hugs 
like a bear — crushing in the ribs, injuring the 
lungs and heart, the stomach, and many other 
internal organs. The Eastern lady who, pitied 
for her dull harem life, said she thought that 
English wives were far more unfortunate, since 
their husbands (as she innocently thought) 

‘ locked them up in a box,’ was not far wrong. 
And all to what end ? The end of looking like 
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a wasp, and losing the whole charm of graceful 
human movement and easy carriage — the end 
of communicating to all who, like artists and 
medical men, have studied the mechanism of the 
frame, an over-all-ish sense of deformity ! 



Fig. 2. — Natural position of the organs. Fig. 3. — Fashionable position 

of the organs. 

It is a practice more culpable than the 
Chinese one of deforming the foot, for in this 
case no vital organ is interfered with ; whilst 
in deforming the waist, almost all the vital 
organs are affected by the pressure, and the ribs 
pushed out of their proper place. 

I have here sketched the natural positions of 
the organs, and the unnatural. 
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To those who know anything of anatomy, 
the Impossibility of the organs retaining their 
natural place, and performing effectually their 
natural function, when the ribs are pressed in 




upon them, will at once be clear. All space in 
the body is utilised, and required by health ; 
and though whilst the pressure affects the flesh 
and fat only, no harm results, directly the bones 
are touched the vital organs suffer. One can 
easily discover whether one’s compression moves 
the bones, by measuring the width across the 
ribs with and without the stays. 

And the face betrays the internal mischief. 
Who can forget the unhealthy cheek and red 
nose induced by such a practice ? Who can 
forget the disease which has come or is coming ? 
What sensible man or woman can pity the fool 
who faints, perhaps in the midst of a dance or 
conversation, from the unbearable pressure on 
the heart, caused by stays and girdle~or, if 
they pity, do not also blush for her ? 
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The Roman dame was wiser in her genera- 
tion; the bands she employed prevented a 
slovenly appearance, and afforded support with- 
out impairing health or the supple beauty of the 
body. 

We only need to recognise the real beauty 
of the natural line of the body, for modern stays 
to assume more normal proportions, combined 
with such support as is necessary ; but meantime 
it is as well that the grave responsibility which 
health is to us, for the sake of future lives, should 
not be suppressed. Tight lacing in the present 
generation does not induce a tendency to small 
waists in the next ; but it may cause impaired 
sensibilities and morbid tendencies not to be 
checked by any after-form of sane dressing. 

Tight Lacing is Ugly. 

1 7. The reason why a small waist is admired 
is because, when it is natural, it goes together 
with the peculiar litheness and activity of a 
slenderly-built frame. All the bones are small, 
the shoulders and arms compact and little, and 
the curve from armpit to hip a graceful one. 



But an artificial small waist is invariably 
ugly for the same reason that, in architecture, a 
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pillar or support is called debased in art when 
what is supported is too heavy for the thing 
supporting, or when a base is 
disproportionately broad and 
unwieldy for that which it up- 
holds. Tight lacing destroys 
the law of proportion and ba- 
lance — for it is never necessary 
except in stout persons, and 
in them it distorts the natural 
lines of the body into a coarse fig. s.-Oood and bad 
immoderate curve, and gives an curves- 
appearance of uncertainty and unsafeness. 

Were it a question merely between one’s 
own health and one’s own beauty, I have little 
doubt that the majority of women would sacri- 
fice health ; but we are so organised that there 
is no injury to the outward which does not affect 
the inward, no secret wrong that does not break 
to the surface sooner or later in ugliness. In 
order to be beautiful we must be healthy ; in 
order to be healthy we must never thwart nature ; 
and if our folly interferes however remotely with 
our power of breathing, taking sufficient exer- 
cise or common precautions against cold, &c., the 
result will fall on our own heads sooner or later 
— and the later the worse — in some ugly form. 
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In a nation like our own, where little atten- 
tion is given to the training of the body, and 
where good looks are seemingly held to be an 
accident, not to be attained by culture, and 
having nothing to do with sanitary laws, nature 
must be greatly supplied by art in dress as well 
as other things ; and hence, how important to 
guide Art into the right channel, and not to help 
her to destroy what is already unduly neglected ! 




Mischievous old Fashions. 

1 8. In past ages people were no less foolish 
than we are, '^but we have not their excuse of 
‘ not knowing.’ The mighty ruffs, wide enough 
to remind us of a decapitated head in a platter, 
and deep — ‘ Marry, I have a ruff is a quarter 
deep, measured by the yard,’ says Collaquintida' 

— we may see them in Van der Heist’s portraits, 
precluding any comfortable attitude ; the hoop in 
its three pleasing forms of drum ; Vane avec deux 
paniers, dsiA inverted basin, 1560, 1760, i860; 

— the shameless exposure of the bust in the 
reigns of James I., Anne, and George III., when 
the very preachers rebuked publicly the man- 

k 




The Dumb Knight^ 1608. 
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ners of women ; — the reckless poverty of clothing 
about 1793, the ‘ short waist ’ period, when people 
played at being ‘ Greeks,’ and the vile parody 
succeeded as well as most vile parodies : — all 
these ugly habits brought with them their own' 
penalties, by fire, bronchitis, cancer, spine and 
heart disease, and general inconvenience and 
discomfort, because in England people never 
know how to hold fast the thing that is good. 

It is curious to mark the revolutions of 
fashion from the earliest times ; each bubble 
born of a reaction, swelling to bursting point, 
and leading to another reaction, over and over 
again ; but every change and ripple of style con- 
nected with the preceding one by something 
like an organic law. 

For instance, we can trace how and why the 
Roman mantle in early England separated itself 
into cloak and head-rail detached ; how the head- 
rail, which originally shielded the ‘ glory ’ of 
woman alike from rude airs and ruder eyes, 
wriggled into every shape till, no doubt in sign 
of the Webber’s advancing skill — for fashions are 
to some extent a trade-chronicle — it became a 
translucent veil. By this time the traditional 
concealment of the hair had petrified into a law 
of etiquette ; and when the veil grew thin the 
D 
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hair was packed into cauls of leather, stuff, and 
even metal, until their unwieldiness destroyed 
them ; and in the reign of Henry VIII. we see 
the younger generation revolting against the huge 
burdens still worn by the elder, in tiny close 
coifs that receded till the hair came into fashion 
again, and so marked a reversion to the past. 




Fig. 7. —The head-rail. Anglo-Saxon lady. 



The uncovered hair, simply decked, had a 
run through such artificial dressings as seem in- 
separable from Elizabeth, till it reached the 
extreme negligence under Charles II., which was 
too trying to plain and elderly women to be 
very long popular, though young and pretty 
fashionables ran about in this negligee ior some 
years. Then came the reaction in buckram — kind 
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refuge of the ill-proportioned; and soon the 
entire costume was ‘ in curl,’ from the foot to the 
head crested with stiffened lace and ribbons. 
And then, as usual, when the gown has be- 
come over-weighty with trimmings, we find 
the hoop, in some form, coming to its relief, and 




Fig. 8. — Countess of Arundel, 1439. 

hoisting aloft the burden no longer supportable 
by aching ankles. 

After the stiff Dutch caps and lappets came 
the stacks of meal and false hair which disgraced 
our great-grandmothers, and which were allowed 
to ‘ last ’ from six weeks to three months without 
being ‘ opened.’ And when they zvere opened the 
D 2 
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common results of mouldy meal subjected to 
the action of animal heat and moisture may be 
better imagined than described ; but we appre- 
hend why the backscratcher and the fan were 
equally valuable companions of the dirty ‘ belle,’ 
and why the nuisance had such a ricochet as its 
reaction in the ‘ imitation Greeks.’ 

A simple garb usually springs from simple 
manners, while a complex social state and a 
lowered morale fly to furbelows and ‘ intemper- 
ance in ornament ’ ; but we must distinguish 
between real and affected simplicity such as 
unrobed the Lely beauties and misrobed the 
‘shepherdesses’ that appeared in George II.’s 
time. The attempted revival of Greek dress that 
followed the French Revolution embodied a 
real revulsion of national feeling towards a 
severer and loftier mood ; but the reformers, like 
the Puritans earlier, outran moderation and de- 
feated their own end. 

In the same order the graceful garb of the 
Anglo-Saxon lady became more and more sur- 
charged with ornament till the form finally gave 
way, and every phantasy of clothing except one 
led up to the hoop of Henry VI 1 1. This, a 
simple extinguisher, enlarged beneath super- 
added jewels and the craving for further show 
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till some necessity called for the new width at 
the hips. We may see in old State seals how out- 
rageously the costume and caparisons of Eliza- 
beth caricatured Mary’s, though she wore hoop 
and stays ; and an interesting picture by D. Sand- 
voort, at Amsterdam, of ‘ De Familie Bas ’ marks 
the ensuing descent from extravagance to calm 
from the beginning to the end of the seventeenth 
century, wherein the successive fashions of ruff 
and farthingale, lie-down collar, Puritan bands, 
and lace kerchiefs are worn by the various 
members of one family simultaneously — the elder 
ones clinging to Elizabethan starch, the youngest 
launching into the freedom of Charles II. 

Now all these fashions had a meaning and a 
certain merit when they arose ; and they all 
died of outgrowing their strength — i.e. beauty 
and good sense. It is always so. A moderate 
train adds height to the figure ; while a too long 
one does the very reverse, and incommodes too. 
The small hoop is a comfort in windy weather, 
and in climbing upstairs, as we all found when 
it appeared about 1850 ; but too large a one. is an 
undeniable nuisance. The veil is the prettiest 
of head-coverings for all women, and it has 
an obvious convenience and variety of use ; yet 
the hair is prettier — if properly arranged. All 
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these facts have been in turn recognised by 
fashion ; in turn overdone, through the vitiation 
of the eye in accustoming itself to artificial 
ornament ; in turn discarded when, tired of the 
monstrosity, the old craving for the impossible 
which I have earlier alluded to made itself felt. 

Dangers of Decay. 

19. It is in their decadence that costumes are 
worst ; it is in their decadence, that we should 
beware of them, and force ourselves to conquer 
timidity if we see that a general bad practice 
is in. When the common style of dress is 
very ugly it will often be found to be based on 
a direct contradiction of nature, and this is the 
undeniable abuse of dress. Coarse vulgar curves, 
unmeaning lumps, superabundant ornament, be 
they concentrated on the head or dis^Dersed 
about the persecuted body, are to be avoided. 

For most things immoderate are ugly ; most 
things ugly will be found bad for us in some 
way. So curiously does ugliness involve the 
element of harm, that almost all immoderate 
forms of dress — in which we must certainly in- 
clude boots too tight, heels too high, trains 
dragging sensibly back from the knees, unnatu- 

i 

i 
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rally heavy masses of false hair, and, worst of 
all, tight stays — are injurious to health as well 
as beauty, because they lay an inordinate strain 
on certain sets of muscles which will one day 
rebel disagreeably in diseased and deformed 
joints ; and some fashions which interfere with 
no vital organs affect the general health by in- 
ducing debility, and fatigue, and headache — this 
is the objection to very cumbersome clothing 
and much padding in the hair. 




CHAPTER V. 

Real Extravagance. 

OME people set themselves against 
the reformers of dress, because 
they imagine that in order to dress 
well you must spend much money. 
This is an error. All depends on what you con- 
sider good dress. 

For my part, I do not think that expensive 
dress is necessarily good dress : and the con- 
verse of course holds true. People who go out a 
great deal wear out a great many dresses : and 
if the dresses they wear are all equally costly, a 
good deal of money gets spent ; but economy 
may be practised in various ways, without being 
dependent only on so few gowns that you soon 
get ‘ known ’ by them, or on cheap poor stuffs. 
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The worst extravagance is to adopt unhealthy 
habits, and to invest in ‘ shoddy,’ got up by un- 
principled traders to deceive the eye. Modern 
black silk is chiefly shoddy loaded with dye ; 
so is much of the calico in the market weighted 
with china clay. A few good things are worth 
a score of bad ones, even if you do get ‘ known’ 
by them. But, indeed, women are over-fearful 
of this calamity. If valuable to society, their 
friends do not mind seeing them many times 
in the same dress, if it be a beautiful one : though 
doubtless a limit must be placed on monotony 
in these days of much visiting. 

Conscious Economy. 

21. I once knew a lady, whose husband was 
very moderately off, and whose friends were 
furious with what they called her ‘ wicked ’ ex- 
travagance in dress. This unprincipled female 
was scarcely ever seen (except in the mornings) 
in anything but the most sumptuous black 
velvet, trimmed with the most sumptuous 
antique lace. Those were the days of ‘low 
necks ’ and no sleeves : but she wore no neck- 
lace, no bracelets, no earrings — not so much as 
a tiny gold chain. She had splendid white 
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shoulders and arms. Therefore her friends 
were still more furious at this, the very inso- 
lence of vanity, in a poor man’s wife. People 
had seen as many as three magnificent black 
velvet gowns hanging at once in her wardrobe. 
Such extravagance, such self-consciousness, was 
odious ; it was criminal ; and if there could be 
a worse word, it was that. 

Now, this Satanic creature had three black 
velvet dresses in the fifteenth year of her 
marriage, and she had a very fine bust and arms, 
and did not mind people knowing it. But 
she was excessively economical, and spent about 
a third of what her equals spent in dress. Her 
first black velvet dress was part of her trotisseau, 
and cost fully 20/. ; and the antique lace on it 
cost 10/., and may have been worth treble. 
When she had worn that dress for five years on 
every conceivable occasion, with and without 
crafty appliances to make it sometimes an 
evening dress and sometimes an afternoon one, 
she unearthed five years’ savings, which bought 
her a second : and then she enjoyed a best and 
second best velvet gown. When another five 
years had gone by, a third black velvet ap- 
peared ; the first by this time having very little 
nap left, but still it was fit to risk on foggy winter 
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days ; and the second, well worn, was still a 
decent dinner dress. A few new scraps of 
antique lace she had rooted out of old pawn- 
shops, and cleaned and re-cleaned and never 
tired of, and they were all set in black velvet, 
and she was always regally arrayed. 

But, being poor, she could not afford gold 
chains, and lockets, and earrings, and the scores 
of good and bad ‘jewels’ her companions 
twinkled in ; and her good taste was attributed 
to evil vices by those who, perhaps, felt it a 
reproach. And though no doubt she had the 
misfortune of pretty shoulders, her sense and 
wiliness were such that I cannot believe but that 
she would have worn high dresses, not concealed 
her defects with necklets, had she been thin 01- 
plain. 

How many women in society keep their ex- 
penditure in evening dresses at five — or ten — 
pounds a year } But the lady abovesaid really 
spent only that : though perhaps she sometimes 
in her heart longed for ivory satins and sky- 
blue silks, which would not have lasted through 
one season’s gaieties. 




/ 
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How to Economise. 

22. Without limiting one’s evening appai-el to 
5/. per annum, there are many ways of saving 
in dress. One is, not following the fashion, but 
adopting the style of some period to be studied 
from pictures, which is soon seen to be a ‘ fad ’ 
of yours, and people get tired of making fun of 
it if you hold out, having right on your side. 
The economy of this is wonderful ; for your 
dress never goes out of fashion, having never been 
in it, and you are, in all educated eyes, a pleas- 
ing object. A few dresses, all in first-rate ma- 
terial, thus carry you over many years. 

Another economy is in lace. If you buy 
modern, however good, you pay high, and it 
soon wears out. If you buy antique^ — ^which, like 
all articles of vertti has a fictitious value, and at 
all times by search may be bought below its 
worth — it will last for ever, re-mend, re-clean, 
and by being kept yellow, instead of snow white, 
scarcely ever shows dirt. A very little thus 
goes a long way, for no one wants many changes 
of old lace any more than they want changing 
suites of ‘old masters’ on their walls. Such 
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things are worth being ‘ known by,’ and may be 
handed down in the family as immortal, like a 
Raphael or a Greuze. 

People may also economise in jewellery. One 
or two really fine jewels are in far better taste 
than a quantity of mediocre ones ; but many a 
woman imagines that her friends will have a 
higher opinion of her wealth and wisdom by 
being able to count twenty machine-made 
lockets and chains in her jewel-case, than if they 
never see her wear anything but one diamond 
brooch, or one really fine carheo, or one price- 
less ring. 

Economy in Stuffs. 

23. The innumerable materials now sold, and 
the increased liberty in dress permitted, or (I 
prefer to say of Britons who pretend they ‘ will 
never be slaves ’) the increased liberty which 
women’s improved education and taste now 
demand, admit of an easy choice between the 
durable and the wasteful. A very little ex- 
perience shows us that all the dull rich silks wear 
greasy ; that a good%zMx\ outlasts three silks and 
three cheap satins ; that black velvet lasts 
longer than coloured ; that India muslin is 
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better economy than tarletan and grenadine ; 
that stiff fabrics (not too stiff, but thick and 
well woven), such as poplin, serge, tweed, &c., 
which do not crumple, and yet set out when 
wanted to, last longer than a poor silk ; that 
tulle is a delusion and a snare, if your purse be 
not long ; and that a dress or jacket once 
properly made and properly fitted by a good 
dressmaker, though this costs more than one 
made by a novice, will look and hang well to 
the end, while the other will not. People who 
study economy will never adopt anything outre \ 
for outr^ fashions never last long, because they 
are too conspicuous, and so very soon pall upon 
the eye, and get to be vulgarised by bad copies. 
The truest economy, if you do not go in for the 
antique, is to follow the broad outlines of the 
prevailing mode, shutting your eyes to the va- 
garies of its details, and not running after a new 
shape till you see whether it is going to last. Thus 
a sealskin jacket of an unobtrusive shape that 
will pass muster whether the leaders of fashion 
make themselves mummies or balloons, is an 
economy, though it costs a good deal. A fur- 
lined cloak which does not ‘ spot ’ or ‘ cockle ’ is 
another — indeed, a set of good fur is never any 
loss, as it can be cut, re-joined, dispersed, united. 
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worn on an evening dress or a mantle at will, 
without harm. piie fine Indian shawl is 
another. 

Economy in Bonnets and Hats. 

24. As to head-gear, anybody pretending to 
common sense can see that such useless and 
shapeless tufts of pale tulle and crape as are 
some of the modern bonnets, are not desir- 
able. Concoctions of feathers, chopped and tor- 
tured into abnormal forms, odious alike to art 
and nature, should be rejected with conternpt. 
One fine black or white ostrich feather — nay, 
one ostrich-hen plume, undyed, retaining its 
natural soft drab tint — is worth a hundred false 
wings, tinsel butterflies and other abominations, 
and muslin flowers. Velvet should never be 
used in bonnets or hats except it be of the finest 
quality — all others are ruined by the first 
shower. A straw or chip bonnet wreathed with 
sage-green gauze is a simple and cheap invest- 
ment, which lasts well and is very becoming to 
a fine face; but an insignificant face should 
claim rich surrounding.s, because a very simple 
style would render it even more insignificant. 
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Economy in Colours. 

25. It is indispensable, in buying dresses, to 
remember what your wardrobe already contains, 
as two dresses can often be combined into one 
nowadays if the colours are happily chosen, 
which is a great economy. You should there- 
fore not have all figured or all plain stuffs, but 
a few of each, in colours carefully considered for 
future wants. In the same way never buy a 
bonnet that will not go with all your dresses and 
jackets likely to be required while the bonnet 
lasts ; a grey felt hat that nearly, not quite, 
matches a grey coat or dress will be a worry all 
the season ; a navy blue dress, while you possess 
a true blue or true violet hat, will be an equal 
torment to you. A little forethought saves 
many pounds in the year, and many a pang. 

High petticoat-bodices, or collars with a 
deep ‘ curtain,’ will be found an economy, espe- 
cially in summer, although the laundress’s bill 
Is a redoubtable item. Washing dresses are 
so little worn now by people not very well off, 
on account of the absurd cost to wash them, 
that it is hardly worth while to point out what 
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colours are worth buying. A dark thin stuff is 
infinitely cheaper than the cheapest pale cam- 
bric, though its original cost be double. An 
Indian muslin, for occasional wear, is no loss. 
Women of taste will be content with a few 
things, and those good, in lieu of a quantity of 
cheap finery. This is particularly true of such 
things as neckties, collars, and cuffs, showy and 
resplendent fichus of cotton imitation lace, and 
all the rubbish got up to tempt the foolish. 



Economy of Old. 

26. It may have often perplexed thinkers how 
our ancestresses, who were so much more thrifty 
than we are, could have afforded to wear in 
common such fine lace, as we know they did, 
on cuffs, collars, and caps. Not that they 
would have spent money on having it scrubbed 
with washing-powders, or worn it dirty. The 
huge muslin ruffs are another difficulty. How 
often did the ruff, which took two hours to 
arrange with poking sticks after starching, get 
washed ? Did refined persons wear dirty ruffs .? 

Some people think our ancestors were very 
dirty people, and no doubt they had not our 









notions of abnormal cleanliness : but there were 
then, as now, refined men and women whom one 
cannot connect in one’s mind with dirty linen. 
What did they do 

I believe the introduction of blue, yellow, 
and red starch was for economy — white ruffs 
would never last long, and were odious when 
soiled. The dark starches saved time and 
money, and the look of them was, of course, as 
tinted muslins now, a matter of taste. 

High-born women cleaned and mended their 
own delicate laces, which they loved to wear at 
all times. But the strongest thread would not 
have borne the weekly or even monthly scour. A 
picture of Henrietta Maria by Claude Le Fevre, 
now (1879) in the Exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House, shows us an ingenious bit 
of thriftiness. Over the rich lace is a trans- 
parent outer cuff of muslin, which could be 
renewed as often as was necessary, preserving 
the lace, though visible, from dust and grease, 
and thus it might have lasted a twelvemonth in 
daily wear. How else could these laces have 
survived two or three hundred years ? What 
fabrics of our day will survive the ill-treatment 
of the laundress’s chemicals and wringing- 
machines ? 
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This was costly yet economical arraying. 
We ought to try and get hints on all sides from 
those wiser than ourselves, if we cannot spare 
time to evolve thrifty manoeuvres. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Pennyworth for a Penny. 



27. 




jXTRAVAGANCE in dress means 
not only spending too much 
money on it. There are worse 
forms of extravagance, which 
sensible women should guard against. The 
annual sum devoted to self-adornment depends 
on people’s income and right feeling ; but num- 
bers of women, with plentiful right feeling and 
money in their pockets, are mischievously extra- 
vagant in their dress, without perhaps being 
aware of it. 

This is by patronising some of the foolish 
fashions devised simply to waste material and 
deceive the calculation of quantity, of which 
there are many. It is always annoying not to 




WHO TURNS THE WHEEL? 
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get one’s pennyworth for one’s penny — if we 
know it ; but if we do not know it, we are to 
blame, for it is our business to know what we do 
with our money, or with money entrusted to us 
by those who have confidence in our honesty of 
purpose and good sense. 

Who Turns the Wheel ? 



28. The milliner must live, and keep up a cer- 
tain show of lay figures and trade paraphernalia ; 
therefore it is to her direct interest that customers 
should not be able to check the number of yards 
she uses. The manufacturer’s mill must be kept 
going, therefore the fashions must change. And 
for such commercial reasons thousands of silly 
T women spend 10/. on what is intrinsically worth 

3/., not of malice prepense, but through complete 
ignorance, or from indolent neglect to notice and 
calculate the value they receive for their money. 

Numbers of the writhing and unmeaning 
‘ folds,’ ‘ revers,’ ‘knots,’ ‘ flounces,’ and ‘kiltings,’ 
of our present long skirts, are, in the first place, 
wastefully made ; more silk is used in them than 
is at all necessary ; and, in the second place, the 
dressmaker pi'etends that they take up even more 
material than they do. She will line a bow of satin 

IV 
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or velvet with satin or velvet when muslin would 
do as well, because the lining is not visible ; per- 
haps on unripping, the bow will be found to con- 
sist of a yard, or yard and a half of good silk, 
where half a yard ought to have sufficed ; and 
for a few such specimens of indifference to her 
customer’s interest, the dressmaker will insist on 
seven or eight yards more than she can use, and 
retain a yard or two unused for herself. True 
skill in making up materials consists not only in 
fitting the dress, but in giving to every morsel 
of stuff its due value, and only employing costly 
material where it will contribute soniething to 
the look of the garment. But many a dress- 
maker knows that she can count on equal indif- 
ference in her customer, who is not only walling 
to pay for material invisible and idle in its 
place, adding nothing but undue weight to the 
incommodious tail, but willing to pay in addi- 
tion for material not used at all. The dress- 
maker must live, of course ; but she ought to 
live by honest means, not dishonest, and it is 
her own fault if she does not. 

Such fashions as waste material in aimless 
snippings and turnings, adding nothing to ap- 
pearance, and offering temptation to dishonest 
employees, ought to be eschewed ; the more, as 
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the purposeless chaos of millinery is not beau- 
tiful from an artistic point of view, and probably 
mischievous from a sanitary one. A great weight 
dragging from the knees or ankles lowers the 
general tone of elastic health and spirits, and 
spoils the gait ; and, by-the-bye, many of us 
would think it a great hardship to carry, con- 
centrated in a basket, such a load of lead or 
shot as is dispersed about many modern dresses 
‘ to keep the “ fit ” steady.’ 



Bad Art. 

29. Many of these dresses, even if they do not 
really confine the limbs or movements, give the 
impression that they do so, which is almost as 
objectionable, and is thoroughly bad in art ; for 
all good art demands utility, not confusion of 
purpose.' A rope of velvet that looks heavier 
than it is, coils round the knees like a bewildered 
petticoat that has lost its way and does not know 
where to go. The meaning of the original device 
(which might have been a scarf round the hips) 
has been forgotten, or more likely never was 
understood, by the witless ‘ artiste ’ who fabri- 
cates the ‘ burdens of fair women,’ and so the 
fair women stumble about (apparently) like 
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beldames running in sacks or nooses at a village 
festival for the benefit of tipsy Hodge ; or all 
the ornament and weight will be concentrated 
on the ' fantail,’ while the remainder of the 




Fig. 9. — Fantail skirts. 



figure is as plain as plain can be, recalling to 
the ribald the mediaeval story of her on whose 
train a crowd of devils sat and fought, her 
vanity unconscious of their weight, till she 






Fig. 10. — Live mummies. 



All such costumes will be rejected by women 
with healthy taste and common sense ; for ma- 

* The above costumes are copied from a milliner’s fashion-book. 
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terial, which adds nothing to beauty or to com- 
fort, is wasted. How much more, then, the yards 
of it which actually detract from both 

Bad Policy. 

30. I may add a few words on coloured pat- 
terns, which cause foolish waste of material — by 
which I mean the vast arabesques and mighty 
unmeaning bouquets bespattering some of our 
damassh and cut velvets. A pattern so large 
that half of it makes a bodice, is extravagant in 
more ways than one ; for in order to make the 
branches and spots correspond, and the body 
appear symmetrical, yards have to be cut into 
where inches would do. If there was any cor- 
responding advantage in devices of this -kind 
(which every few years are sure to choke the 
shop windows), I should not take much pains to 
denounce them for the sake of economy ; for 
most women will agree that beauty is more pre- 
cious than gold. But, like other bad fashions, 
they are extremely unbecoming ; the lines of 
the pattern often deny and deform the apparent 
lines of the figure ; they diminish the stature, and 
they efface, what dress ought before all things 
to aim at enhancing, the features of the face. 

% 

1 . 





CHAPTER VII. 
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in 

Close-fitting Costumes. 




3^- |®^f|ii|lOME persons think it de rigueur \.o 
find fault with the reigning fashion, 
whether it concurs or conflicts with 
good sense and good art. They 
think that finding fault shows a lofty superiority 
of opinion and fancy. But I am not one of them, 
and if we are wearing, as at present, a costume 
which (when not overdone) is really good, it is 
but fair to say so. 

The present close-fitting dresses, defining 
the beautiful lines of the hips and falling in 
slightly at the knees, are strictly in accordance 
with the natural lines of the body, and far from 
ugly on a well-pi'oportioned figure. In crinoline 
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days all the movement’ of the lower limbs was 
effaced, and the loss to the carriage was conse- 
quently great. It is said that ‘ paniers ’ on the 
hips are about to appear again, as they did 150 
years ago, with ghastly developments of cum- 
brous ugliness ; and if women are stupid enough 




Fig. II. — A dress that does not contradict the natural lines. 

to accept a bad fashion without the excuse of a 
bad figure to hide, one can but pity those blind 
who are led by the blind. 

When, however, the strings, hooks, elastics, 
and other evil devices are so tightened as to 
destroy, instead of merely guiding, really good 
folds, and in many cases reduce the front of the 
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dress to that ‘ single trouser ’ of which we have 
heard so much, the graceful action of the natural 
form with the form itself is lost with other 
advantages of colour and movement which be- 
long to well-arranged folds. It pleases none ; 
it neither conceals nor reveals. The effect is 




Fig. 12. — A dress that contradicts the natural lines. 



that of an elephant’s leg, not a woman’s, and 
the heavy tail dragging from it recalls painfully 
the cow with a clog attached to prevent its 
straying far. 

A dress properly cut ought to fall into posi- 
tion without tying back ; but in any case the 
tying should never be tight enough to defeat 

»■ 
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I 

its own "end. But a thoroughly good ‘ cut ’ or 
‘ pattern ’ is so hard to attain by any but first- 
rate dressmakers, and not often even by them, 
that uncomfortable devices soon creep in to 
cover hurried or incorrect work, and this is how 
decadence of good fashions begins. 

Bad and Good Patterns. 

32. It is extremely difficult for customers to 
secure good patterns, one of the reasons being 
the aforementioned partiality to wasting mate- 
rial for private ends on the part of unprincipled 
milliners ; and as the cutting out of a garment 
seldom falls to the share of the wearer, she has 
little or no control over it. But in thoroughly 
good patterns every fragment of stuff cut away 
has its use and place in some other position, and 
every line and corner is filled up and accounted 
for. The old pattern of a man’s shirt is an in- 
stance. Each morsel taken off is needed else- 
where, in gusset or welt, and none of the linen is 
thrown away. The old sackback (fig. 3) is 
another instance. The pieces removed from the 
back to make the bodice set close were needed 
for gores in the skirt ; that which was shaven 
from the bottom of the gores came in for the 

I 
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broad band which formed the square neck, 
crossing the shoulder just at that point where a 
milkmaid carries her pails, and which is the 
proper point for the ‘ pull ’ of a bodice, not just 




upon the joint as in modern sleeves, with their 
low seams (fig. 8), in which it is next to impos- 
sible to lift the arms freely. 

The less waste it admits of the better the 
pattern is — the fewer are the seams, and gene- 
rally the more natural and comfortable is the 
garment. 

Some of the modern bodices, with as many as 
seventeen seams in them, are mere corset-cases, 
not ‘ bodies ’ at all, and they reach so far upon the 
hips that in sitting they wrinkle up and look very 
bad (see fig. 8). Now a mummy, or a chrysalis. 



1 


1 
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t is proper enough for a coffin, but it is incom- 




patible with life and action, and a room peopled 


1 


with chiysalids on end presents a spectacle 


1 


simply abnormal — and when the busts and arms 
are dkoUetes, as though the butterfly — alas ! a 
poor callow insect — were in act of wriggling 


1 


out, the effect is ugly, because unnatural arid 


i 


inappropriate ; impertinent, our forefathers 


; 


^ would have said. 

One important rule is, that the idea suggested 
in one place should be accounted for or ‘carried 
out’ in another. A full bodice is inconsistent 
with a tight gored skirt ; the skirt must carry 
out the notion of a loose garment folded in and 
compressed by the belt. In the same way the 
numerous seams of a close cuirass should be 




carried at least half-way down the skirt, but not 


i 


fitted so closely as to recall ideas of death and 


i 

1 


torpor. Let us, for Heaven’s sake, look alive 


! 

I'l 


while we may. 


;i 

ii 


Low Bodices. 




33. Here I may be allowed a word on the 




subject of ‘low ’.bodices. It is not generally ad- 
mitted, but a few experiments suffice to convince. 


' 


that the low bodice is not only an ugly and un- 
F 
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meaning form, but it invariably detracts from the 
height. Most persons who attend the Queen’s 
Drawing-rooms must have noticed how short the 
ladies look, in consequence of the horizontal 
lines overpowering the perpendicular ones, in 
court dress. The hard line around the bust, and 
small sleeves or none, seem to cut the body in 
pieces, and there is no bodice which confines the 
arms so miserably. 

With the question of indelicacy I do not 



pretend to deal. That must be left to feminine 
good feeling ; I am chiefly concerned with 
beauty. If a woman has very beautiful 
shoulders, it is of course a pity to hide them ; 
but that objection would apply to any charms 
which are out of fashion. One cannot hope to 
display one’s whole fortune at once, and, as 
something must be kept back, it is better to 
sacrifice breadth than height. 

A low bodice with short sleeves has many 
faults — its poverty of design, its uninteresting 
bareness, its incongruity with a large mass of 
material below, the difficulties of trimming it 
without spoiling the figure, should be sufficient 
to taboo it. When made in a dark material 
and seen against a dark background, the effect 
is as seen in fig. 15 — Temple Bar stuck with 
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ghastly limbs of malefactors was only a little 
worse — and against a light background the|bust 



I 

1 



i 



Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 

and arms disappear altogether, and the dress 
seems to hang empty in the air (fig. 14). 

Sleeves. 

34. I have not space to enlarge upon the 
many beautiful sleeves, good in an art sense, which 
may be found in old pictures — the early full sleeve 
in delicate colours pi'eserved by an outer straight 
sleeve, hooked or tied to the shoulder, seen in 
many of Raphael’s pictures (fig. 6, p. 71) ; the 
sleeve of Charles I.’s time (fig. 9, p. 72), having a 
kind of cuff upturned and fastened by ribands, to 
F 2 
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the upper part — the proper comprehension of 
slashes, their 7 'aison d’etre, their advantages when 
put in the right place wherever roominess (as at 
a joint, see fig. 5, p. 71) is wanted, but not when 
they are cut in the middle of the arm and mean 
nothing. Nothing is so good a lesson as a stroll 
through the National or other Gallery of old pic- 
tures, or through an old Cathedral still decked by 
early bas-reliefs, fcBr intelligence can reproduce 
with a little trouble everything that past ages 
produced. But one very beautiful and useful ' 

form of sleeve I may refer to — the plain four- T 

teenth century one, which fitted the wrist closely, j 

but spread at the hand, so as to guard a delicate 
skin from cold or sun, or, turned up, to form a 
cuff. Such a form occurs in fig. 5. Lined 
with an opposing colour, the sleeve is a very 
pretty ornament to any dress for day or evening 
wear. It may be cut with one seam, or two ; 
the latter is easiest. 

A sleeve, a glove, or a boot, is always better 
when it does not end just at the wrist-bone or 
ankle-bone, but is carried a few inches beyond. 

The necks of dresses are much prettier also 
carried an inch or two up the throat, as with a 
little thought to spare, not to say stuff (fig. 2) ; _ 

and, by the same token, a bodice should not end 
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at the waist unless a sash be worn. It is always 
better to carry it on, into a jacket, basque, or 
whatever the Shibboleth may be. 

The sleeve ought always to be put into the 
armhole with fulness, which neither denies nor 
exaggerates the functions of the shoulder-joint. 
This is the best, perhaps only, way of ensuring 
freedom of the arm, and it usually improves the 
‘hang’ of the sleeve. The next best way is to 
have the seam carried to the throat, as in fig. 2, 
a pattern fashionable many years ago, which 
I pleased people who like their shoulders to ap- 

1 pear very sloping. When the armhole is at the 

J shoulder, the line of the neck should echo it as 

j . in fig. I, which recalls the ficJm, or crossing 

1 bodice. 

The muslin sleeve (fig. 7), from one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, is a perfectly natural 
and good form ; the gathered puffs account for 
the frill at the elbow. Fig. 10 presents an 
equally consistent and picturesque sleeve ; the 
upper piece is bound down by a ribbon or cord 
and tassels. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
^etoeUetp in 
Popularity of Ornaments.^ 




IT may not be superfluous to add 
here a few words upon ornaments, 
which form so important a part of 
a woman’s attire, and no doubt 
have a very considerable effect in marring or 
improving her appearance. 

Ornaments of gold and silver came into use 
too long ago, and have remained, and will ever 
remain, too great a delight to the eye ever to 
be laid aside. In vain have moralists inveighed 
against our propensity for outward adorning. 
The need of conspicuousness, which we are 
told results in the survival of the fittest, is at 

’ I have here used material which will be found worked up 
at greater length in the ‘Art of Beauty,’ chapter on Ornaments. 
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the root of this love of ornament, a healthy 
instinct not to be sneered down. 

It is amusing, however, to see the amount 
of reviling which it has outlived. Worthy Philip 
Stubbes was, like a few persons now, much op- 
posed to the use of earrings : ‘ Another sort of 
dissolute minions and wanton simpronians (for I 
can terme them no better) are so farre bewitched 
as they are not ashamed to make holes in their 
eares, whereat they hang ringes and other jewels 
of gold and precious stones. But what this sig- 
nifieth in them, I will holde my peace, for the 
thing itself speaketh sufficiently.’ 

It is no doubt very sad to be a simpronian, 
whatever that is, and still worse to be left in the 
dark as to the fate reserved for simpronians — 
yet, as there is no chance of ornaments going 
out of use, we had better turn our attention to 
the artistic significance and grace of such orna- 
ments as we wear, and insist that good and not 
bad art be represented. 

No Artist, No Art. 

36. In the old days, the then celebrated artists, 
the Holbeins, the Dtirers, the Clouets, the Cel- 
linis, and many more, were not above designing 
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women’s ornaments, with plate, vases, dagger- 
hilts, and other things, which modern taste con- 
signs to inferior hands ; but now, when our chief 
artists ' do disdain so to employ themselves, the 
jewellers act in the best and wisest spirit when 
they reconstruct after the ancient models. It is 
greatly to be deplored that living artists should 
do so little to popularise good art, and bring it 
within the reach of the many who cannot buy 
pictures, but who can buy a bracelet or a tea 
service. Still, if buyers were better able to dis- 
criminate between bad and really good modern 
work, both mechanical and artistic, they would 
gradually force the designing of personal orna- 
ments into fitter hands. Art in England would 
receive a genuine impetus, and the standard of 
popular taste would rise. 

Wasting Stones. 

37. It may not be out of place here to say 
a word against the English jeweller’s waste of 
good materials. He often wastes the precious 
metal by using far more than is necessary in 
solid gold or silver ornaments. He treats it as 
though it were brass or iron, of no value, and 

‘ Mr. Walter Crane, and a veiy few others, are shining 
exceptions. 
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hopes by this means to make up in weight what 
he ought to provide in work and skill. But, as 
before hinted, the customer is not able to dis- 
criminate ; he does not sufficiently appreciate 
the difficulties, or understand the difference be- 
tween good and bad work. But customers might 
restrain the culpable practice — one peculiar to 
our state of Art inanition — of paring down 
valuable stones and wasting them, in order to 
provide exactly-matched ‘ sets,’ in themselves 
ugly in proportion to their accuracy. , It is 
marvellous to see the diamond-cutter at Am- 
sterdam placing a fine diamond on the wheel, 
which grinds on a paste of diamond-dust facet 
after facet, and then going away to dinner or a 
chat, leaving the grindstone to its own well- 
calculated devices. One slip of a cog, one 
instant’s delay in his return, and the great 
diamond is spoilt. Such accidents must happen 
at times : and after all, why these hours of 
grinding away the weight, when an approximate 
similarity in a row of pendants would be so 
much more interesting and picturesque ? 

Uncut gems are often extremely beautiful, 
and if more worn would be more appreciated. 
I commend to the attention of the wealthy 
public Her Majesty’s wise example of some- 
times wearing uncut jewels. 
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Oriental and Ancient Ornaments. 

38. I have laid before the reader for compa- 
rison, a few cuts from early, Oriental, and modern 
work. The history of the progress in ornamental 
art may be studied in various exhaustive works 
on the subject best by the eye, which soon 
learns to see more than books can teach 



Fig. 16. — Indian pendants. 



In fig. 16 we have the seven pendants of an 
Indian ornament, which I was fain to take from 
Mr. Eastlake’s charming book, ‘ Hints on House- 
hold Taste.’ They are a very good instance 
of the natural and agreeable variety running 
through Oriental and all semi-barbaric work. 
The several drops will be found to be in colour 
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and proportion of about equal value, and have 
the interest which belongs to variety, never to 
carefully-matched and recklessly-pared sets of 
stones. No two pendants are alike, however, 
but this does not strike obnoxiously on the eye ; 




Fig. 17. — Irish brooch. From Walker’s ‘Hist, of the Irish Bards.’ 

it requires a second glance to observe it. An 
English stone-cutter would have ground every 
one of the stones to one pattern, sacrificing 
weight and grace together. Fig. 17 is a fibula 
of ancient Irish work, very rich and involved in 
pattern, and the form is one worthy to revive. 
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ditions linger in some countries — the simple and 
honest foi'm of the Italian earring (fig. 20), not 
of the present century, but still not extremely 
old, might have belonged to a workman ten 
centuries — nay, thrice that — ago. The pearls 
are all strung, not attached by partial boring, 
and the gold knot which keeps them safe is 
seen at the end of the wire. The whole system 
of decoration is simple and ingenuous, the flat 
surfaces being adorned with a trimming of wire, 
plain or twisted, in graceful curves, and one 
^ coloured stone lights up the centre. It is per- 

fectly artistic and good. 

‘ Antique Simplicity. 

39. In all the old work one is struck by the 
simplicity of the fastenings — never disguised, 
and as much safer than our solder as a nail is 
safer than glue. The Greek and Etruscan gems 
hang from hooks of wire passing through them ; 
the soft gold meant at times to be bent in use, 
as in fig. 21 (earring). The links of the chains 
are all visible and satisfactory to the eye ; there 
is no feeling of doubt as to how they are held — 
so annoying in much modern work. No doubt 
^ this may be explained by the ancients’ fear of 

I passing delicate work through the fire to solder 




Fig. 23.— Etruscan necklace, Brit. Mus. 



F IG. 21. — Greek e 
Russ. Coli. 



Fig. 24.— Greek necklace, Brit. Mus. 



Fig. 22. — Greek earring, 
Russ. Coll. 



Fig. 25.— Etruscan necklace, Brit. Mus. 
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it, cl process no longer dungerous in tire present 
days of improved mechanical means; but the 
artistic effect is better when the fastening is seen 
than when it is disguised. You may ornament, 
but not conceal it ; as medimval ai'tists orna- 
mented a blot or flaw in the vellum, rather than 
cover or cut it away. 

The gieat difference between Greek and 
Etruscan work is not well shown in the present 
very inadequate drawings. The spirit is al- 
ways lost in copying, and at no time am I a good 
copyist , but they will serve to indicate the 
forms to look for in the British Museum collec- 
tion, where the varieties should be carefully 
studied. The Etiuscan work has perhaps a 
largei and broader type — the Greek is far more 
subtle and refined. The earring (from the Rus- 
sian collection), fig. 22, is one of the most 
graceful I have seen in such early work. 

I have included two designs (figs. 27 and 28) 
for brooches, from Holbein’s sketches— fanciful 
and pretty, but he made many more intricate 
and ambitious. Naturalistic and conventional 
treatment of personal ornaments is a subject for 
future examination. 

Compare the good old designs— in which the 
setting is always adapted to the gems, not the 
gems, as now, sacrificed to the setting— with the 








Fig. 26. Modern aigrette. 
Design by Birckenhultz 



-Pendant. Holbein 



Fig. 28.— Button (?) Design by Holbein, Brit. Mus, 
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comparatively modern design for an aigrette by 
Paul Birckenliultz (fig. 26), the lower part of 
which is exceedingly graceful and beautiful, 
the pearls safely secured, and the cherub-head 
delicately handled, but the upper portion 
hard, heavy, and trenching on various modern 
defects. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Nursery ‘Vanity.’ 

40 - subject of children’s dress lies 

& ^ a little outside the province of 
^ ^ the present work, but a few words 
may be of service to mothers. I 
have before spoken of children’s sensitiveness to 
colour, their love of bright and pretty clothing 
— so natural to them, so proverbial, so removed 
from any guilty self-consciousness that Shak- 
spere himself speaks of 

an impatient child, that hath new clothes 
And may not wear them, 

with lenient laughter; and, I think, far from 
discouraging the instinct in them, it may be 
turned to more harmless account as reward or 
punishment than the more important functions 
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of eating and exercise. If you can rule a child 
by means which do not interfere with healthful 
recreation or healthful appetite, it is reasonable 
to try ; whilst reducing its meals, forbidding 
play, or even speech, or shutting it in a dark 
room (all which punishments are held wise) 
may injure the child. A smart dress for a treat 
— a jacket inside-out for penalty ! Does that 
swell the mighty bugbear of ‘ vanity ’ — a term 
as exclusively belonging to excess as that of 
‘ gluttony ’ — any more than Goody Two-Shoes’ 
own well-covered feet } No ; the babe in arms 
loves a mirror and a bright colour : the child, 
wisely taught, may regard its mirror as its 
monitor— no flatterer ; and if we say too much 
to these little vigilant spies about the wrongness 
of attaching importance to dress, they will one 
day pose us by asking ‘Why mother has best 
and common gowns, dinner dresses and ball 
dresses ? ’ 

True, every ceremony of social life claims 
its appropriate robes ; because lines, colours, 
textures, bear a certain affinity to human moods 
—they have neither speech nor language, yet 
their voices are heard among them — sombre 
hues for autumn days ; light, bright sparkles 
for smiling spring. Rest for the old ; for the 
G 2 
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young a rainbow ! Children are not self-con- 
scious, although they love finery ; unless we 
prevent them, they forget their ‘ fine feathers ’ 
and themselves. 

Nursery Hygiene. 

41. Dress for children should be light and 
warm in texture, gay in colour, washable, never 
so expensive that a soil on it costs mother or 
child a spasm of the heart, and in form it should 
be regulated by common-sense. 

That rare faculty did not determine children’s 
dress twenty years ago. Poor little imps ! How 
one remembers the full short skirt, the low neck 
the incessant hitching up the weight, first on 
one shoulder, then the other— the long waist 
below the hips— the whole hapless body unpro- 
tected, except about six inches of the ribs, which 
were overheated. Often the waist-pinching began 
at a very early age ; it helped to keep their 
clothes on. The ugly thin arms of growing girls, 
red with cold, vexed one’s eyes in the school- 
room. In crinoline time, the exercise of children 
—jumping, running, tumbling down— was either 
ugly or forbidden. 

Now, on the other nand, the world is made 
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: for children. Their comfort is considered, their 

tastes are studied, they are allowed to feel warm 
in winter, they wear waistless dresses suited to 
their waistless bodies, dapper, smart, and easy. 
(By the bye, have children grown worse since 
their costumes have grown better T) Girls and 
boys may enjoy the gymnasium together ; their 
whole life is more healthy and happy. Still, 
absurd ‘ novelties ’ are sometimes admitted by 
milliners and mothers : the dress may be seen 
as tight as a strait-waistcoat ; the starched frills 
and countless buttons may be so placed as to be 
more than inconvenient ; the lower limbs may be 
still shelterless; and the sash, well devised as a 
half-negligent ornament about the hips, may be 
found about the knees, and either restrain, or 
look as if it restrained, free motion. 

Children should from babyhood be covered 
to the throat and wrists. The whole body 
should be protected by light flannel, not so 
thick as to heat and tire ; there should be no 
stays, but the petticoats may be buttoned to a 
sufficiently warm bodice ; and the ears should 
be shielded out of doors. Children are liable to 
ear-ache, often due to their useless hats. Why 
are hoods so seldom worn ? 




There is no greater mistake than over 
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clothing. It heats the child, who is then apt 
to take a chill in the slightest draught. Nurses 
are so fond of ‘well wrapping up ’ the young 
victims, and yet marvelling why they catch 
cold. Dismiss, too, the superstition that ‘ wraps ’ 
are to be begun and cast off at stated seasons. 
The thermometer outside the nursery window 
must regulate the wraps. If a hot day come in 
January, throw off the thick petticoat and hood, 
and directly the wind shifts put them on again. 
On some bleak August day, allow the child its 
sealskin, despite the month's name ; to-morrow, 
no cloak at all may be needed. Many years’ 
experience assures me that no other plan can 
be wise in such a climate as ours ; and while 
rashness is blamable, over-prudence may be 
quite as mischievous. Children are made deli- 
cate by coddling. 

Nursery Art. 

42. Antique fashions, ‘ adapted to the young,’ 
are frequently delicious. Pictures by Velasquez, 
Vandyke, and earlier masters, offer fruitful hints : 
the little old aprons, poke bonnets, quaint sleeves, 
sacques and caps, gaberdines, &c., may be dain- 
tily reproduced, and prove economical. Children 
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ought to be surrounded by grace on all sides ; 
the nursery habits form their tastes and guide 
their eye — why not have ^esthetics from the 
first ? It is marvellous how early they distin- 
guish Chinese or other ornament, and this 
quickness of perception may teach us a lesson. 

< The public galleries, old collections of prints, 
and Missals help our efforts in the direction of 
the beautiful. For babies too young for cos- 
tumes, over-alls of muslin over silk, of Tussore, 
Corah Indian silk, trimmed with good lace, are 
prettier, cheaper, and more fit for the friction of 
tiny arms than starched Nainsook— a misery 
consecrated to span-long babes, because un- 
bearable by older flesh. 

As to colours for children’s wear, the rules 
which apply to other persons apply to them ; 
but perhaps more emphatically. Children’s com- 
plexions are so clear, they can bear very bright 
tints ; but it is woful to see them destroyed and 
effaced by harsh aniline dyes. 

Nursery Economy. 

43. The most economical pinafore for Lon- 
don or seaside wear (and its associations are all 
pleasant, clean, and dapper) is the blue-checked 
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linen worn by all French and Swiss middle-class 
children. It is a fine strong web, I think un- 
attainable in England ; it lasts for years, with 
the roughest usage ; it does not easily soil, nor 
stain with salt water, like brown holland. For 
outdoors, the ‘ bashlyk,’ or Russian hood, is easily 
made, easily washed, being perfectly straight. 
It is worn over a small hat of fur or velvet ; 
crosses under the chin, and ties or hooks be- 
hind ; or, crossed under the arms, it may form 
hood and mantle in one. A capital hat is made 
by a mere circular piece of cricketing flannel, or 
marcella, about three fingers in diameter, with a 
string run in a welt all round it, about two inches 
from the edge, and drawn up. So simple a con- 
trivance, to make, to fit, to wash, is a boon to 
nurses ; five minutes suffice to tack in the little 
cap, and it never gets out of shape, or teases the 
tender head. The leavings from a home-made 
pelisse generally make such a hat ; and it may be 
lined with Corah silk. 

For girls, as for boys, avoid stays however 
slight. The attitudes of children are too pre- 
cious to be spoiled by stiff impediments, and 
how much more precious are their health and 
comfort ! 








CHAPTER X. 

3Hrt#rote^tantiS in 

Prse-Raphaelitism. 

[jHOSE who are not sufficiently well 
satisfied with the reigning fashion 
to care to .follow it, even in its 
broad outlines, and such women as 
have much difficulty in finding any fashion that 
‘ suits ’ them, may be glad to know more of the 
artistic revival which is called, though very 
incorrectly, Prae-.Raphaelitism ; for whatever ob- 
jections may be made to the forms adopted by 
the artistic coteries, no just ones can be offered 
against the soft and harmonious colours they 
confine themselves to. No one of decent taste 
can prefer the harsh mixtures of fifteen years 
ago which passed for pretty, and which no com- 
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plexion, however brilliant, could stand against. 
There is a certain justice in the objection to be 
conspicuous, even by merit, since independence 
of thought and action have been scourged from 
the beginning of the world. At the same time 
no reform can ever be carried save through a 
storm of abuse and misinterpretation ; and right 
principles (even in art) are worth fighting for, 
and, in the long run, always win. 

In the first place, what is meant by ‘ Prm- 
Raphaelitism ’ in Di'ess ^ If one were required to 
furnish an exact definition of that term it would 
be very hard ; for everybody who catches it up 
means a different thing. But we may say, in a 
general way, that the present movement in dress 
under the above name is gradually spreading ; 
first among art circles who have discovered, then 
among aesthetic circles who appreciate the laws 
which govern beauty ; and it represents the com- 
mon reaction that follows any bad system carried 
on long. Fashions, as we have seen, generally 
begin well, fall into hideous extravagance, then 
a reaction against the extravagance comes, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

But this loose term ‘ Prse-Raphaelite ’ is ex- 
tremely misleading. ‘ Art-Protestant ’ were a 

* Reprinted, by permission, from the Queen. 
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better word. Prse-Raphaelite might fairly mean 
anything that was in vogue before Raphael’s 
day, from Eve’s simple attire or the blue tattoo- 
ing of the earliest Briton, up to the many pre- 
posterous head-edifices which decayed with the 
houses of York and Lancaster, Some people 
think it only means the knack of standing in im- 
possible attitudes and keeping on garments ap- 
parently pitchforked at one, like pictured saints, 
before their votaries had discovered perspective. 
Others suppose it means the most painful com- 
binations of coarse colours, arrayed without any 
regard to the fitness of things — green hair, blue 
grass, &c. 

But the term, one of the nicknames that in- 
variably attach to every reaction in its early 
days, properly applies to the forms of dress — 
simple without bareness, complex without con- 
fusion — and the colours, harmonious however 
varied, which mark, roughly speaking, the period 
of Edward Ill’s reign, from 1327 to 1377. 

About this time, after the follies of fashion, 
William Rufus and his immediate succes- 
sors, were forgotten, and the equal vagaries of 
Richard II.’s reign not yet thought of, the modes 
in dress were for the most part graceful, natural, 
and moderate. That is why ‘ Art-Protestant’ is 
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a better term for the present reaction than Prm- 
Raphaelite, as it implies the study of beauty I 

rather than the worship of the grotesque, and 1 

limits beauty to no one brief period. 

In order to describe with any method the 
fourteenth-century costumes applicable to the ' 

present day, I will divide my chapter into three i 

heads, under which I will consider — I. Shape, 
indoor and outdoor, for both dresses and head- ’ 

gear; II. Colours and Materials; III. Hair- ' 

dressing, and other details. ' 

Shape. 

4S. The first rule in a beautiful dress is, as I 
have observed, that it shall not contradict the 
natural form of the human frame ; and the second 
rule, growing out of the first, is, that the propor- 
tions of the dress shall obey the proportions of 
the body. Nor must the third rule, that the dress 
shall be consistent with the character and habits 
of the wearer, be forgotten. By this I do not mean 
to enjoin necessarily the acknowledgment of 
the whole body. Too much candour is as bad, 
in its way, as falsehood, and even more dis- 
agreeable. But angles, such as elbows, should 
be retained as angles, and not changed into 
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mighty puddings ; rounded lines, such as those 
, of the hips and shoulders, should never be 

angularised, as in Queen Elizabeth’s drum far- 
thingale and high-peaked sleeves. A woman 
who studies artistic dress will first study the 
human figure. If her particular figure be over 
fat or over thin, she will select from among the 
dresses which do not deny the natural form 
those which least exaggerate her own defects. 
A very perfect figure may bear a dress closely 
fitting : thin arms belonging to a stout bust 
may be thickened by puffed sleeves : thick short 
arms ought never to be exaggerated in thickness 
^ and shortness by slashes or any outstanding 

ornament. 

One of the most important features in a 
^ graceful figure — hence one of the most con- 

spicuous and valuable innovations of the ‘ Prs- 
Raphaelite ’ school — is the waist. The first aim 
is to have an ‘ antique ’ waist, which a vulgar 
mind would pronounce horribly thick — thick, 
like the Venus de Medicis — thick, like that far 
nobler Venus of Milo. And why Because the 
proportion of the figure, the grace of action and 
carriage, depend so much on the waist being of 
the right size, that it is impossible to preach too 
strongly against the folly and ugliness of tight 
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lacing. The coarse, abrupt curve which is formed 
by a small waist and broad hips is very far 
removed from Hogarth’s ‘ true line of beauty,’ 
which is a curve exti'emely gradual (see fig. 6, 
p. 39). What is gained by an ugly angular waist, 
like a V.? Nothing but a long list of hideous 
maladies which sap the health and spoil the com- 
plexion, What is gained by a somewhat large 
‘ antique ’ waist ^ Good proportion in an artist’s 
eye, ease and grace of movement, often a really 
statuesque carriage, impossible to the slaves of 
la mode, with their hard, bony cuirasses on. 

The waist of a ‘ Prse-Raphaelite ’ is rather 
short, where a waist ought to be, in fact, between 
the hips and the last rib. Her skirt is cut full 
or scanty, as she chooses, but is never tied to 
her legs with strings and elastics. She can, 
therefore, stoop without gasping or cracking her 
corset-bone, and can sit down or walk upstairs 
at will, unlike some votaries of present fashions. 

Her sleeves are cut extraordinarily high on 
the shoulder, sometimes a little fulled to fit the 
shoulder-bone, for it is de rigiieur that a Prm- 
Raphaelite should be capable of moving her 
arms when dressed as freely as when undressed. 
You may see very elegant square-necked dresses, 
high or low, with soft chemisettes frilled around 
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S' the throat (even for evening wear), or decked 

with negliges of old point lace. The Prje- 
Raphaelite eschews as a rule starch, which is 
certainly no beautifiier, and is destructive of 
folds with their thousand charms of light and 
shade ; and, without going in for dirt, certainly 
prefers a soft cream-colour to the harsh white 
which is obtained by chloride of lime and wash- 
ing-powders. 

In sleeves there are so many forms that are 
artistic, comfortable,. and becoming to the figure, 
that it is surprising to notice how bare of novelty 
are the fashion-books ; year after year the coat- 
sleeve, variously modified, is all we get from 
them. But sleeves puffed all the way down, — 
sleeves slashed, — sleeves with a small puff at 
shoulder and elbow, — long sleeves hanging to the 
ground, — open,, with small under-sleeves of an 
opposite hue, — and even a wide bishop’s sleeve, 
clasped at the elbow with a ribbon, — how ele- 
gant may these be, . and how execrable in the 
eyes of the one idea’d dressmaker! To shock 
the dressmaker may indeed be held almost a 
test of beauty ; she is so ignorant and boniee I 
Many very rich and complicated sleeves may be 
adopted from old pictures by Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and others. In these days of loan col- 
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lections we have every advantage for studying 
ancient fashions. Nothing is so ugly, or so 
spoils the appearance of a dress, as a poor, weak 
sleeve. The arm, being almost always con- 
spicuous, demands at least as much attention as 
the face. 

A train (not so long as the court train, of 
course) is almost always an improvement to the 
figure. The long lines of the folds should sway 
and swathe as they like, unconfined by unmean- 
ing bunches and gatherings behind, as in the 
modern ‘ fan-tail ’ skirts. A long dress should 
be capable of being easily caught up under the 
arm in walking, and adds height and an un- 
dulating movement to the figure ; moreover, it 
helps to conceal a faulty foot. 

The close-fitting long dress, with a belt 
around the hips and long lappets from the 
sleeve, such as that shown on the tomb of 
Edward III. at Westminster Abbey (fig. 30), is 
one of the most simple and beautiful ever worn. 
It buttons down the front, and is perfectly suit- 
able to all materials and all occasions. The 
celebrated sideless gown, however, worn by the 
noble women of that period, which I have seen 
attempted by would-be artistic ladies, is not a 
success. In its original form it was first merely 
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a useful wrap ; and later, when it strove to be 
‘ becoming,’ it was somewhat fantastic ; and 
it always requires the wealth of ermine and 




Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 



jewelled seams which belong to it, to render it 
beautiful. In poor materials, such as I have 
seen it made in, and worn by very young 
ladies neither stately nor dignified, and with a 
H 
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modern small waist, it looks very like a pina- 
fore, and by no means becoming. There are 
some things intolerable in a bad copy, which 
are fine enough in themselves. 

The dress previously mentioned looks very 
pretty in any of the rich brocades or cut-velvets 
now made, and admits of embroidery, but not 
frills, furbelows, or any of the common devices 
of trade to waste stuff and increase expense. 

The edges of sleeves may be cut into Van- 
dykes, or more elaborate leaf-shaped little tabs, 
which are very pretty when neatly done, and 
peculiar to that period. They are not unmean- 
ing, as they are an idealisation of what would 
be disagreeable au naturel, an edge worn into 
tatters. Here we have the exact reversal of the 
sentiment enunciated above. Some things are in- 
tolerable in the original which may be idealised 
into something beautiful. The success of such 
experiments depends on the skill which deals 
with them. 

As to walking dresses, the Prae-Raphaelite 
is very wise, and very independent of public 
opinion. She selects good, sensible forms, and 
keeps to them. The circular cloak, the straight 
scarf (for summer wear), and the long close 
jacket now fashionable, are all good forms, and 
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much affected by the artistic world. In. bonnets, 
she only asks for a definite shape — and then the 
shape is generally decent. No one ever saw an 
art-student in one of those nameless tufts of 
fluff, wire, and flowers which have been long 
loved by the milliner. She knows that an out- 
door head-dress has a purpose in it, and so she 
has brought in the Gainsborough hat, the dainty 
‘Mother Hubbai'd ’ bonnet, the Russian ‘bash- 
lyk,’ the gipsy hat, which are neither meaning- 
less nor unbecoming, but very much the reverse. 

The Pras-Raphaelite defies fashion whenever 
it is bad, but she goes along with it if it mends 
its ways and becomes good. She will wear a 
long veil drooping over her hat or bonnet, 
whether anyone else does so or not, because it 
is pretty ; she never binds her nose flat, nor 
destroys her eyelashes by means of that useless 
mask of cheap net which is miscalled by shop- 
men a ‘ lace fall’ 

In wet weather she may be seen with a long 
waterproof cloak of some pretty colour, and a 
cloth hat m suite : or an ulster, one of the most 
sensible inventions of the day, and pretty when 
not too masculine in material and cut, with a 
hood or ‘ bashlyk,’ warm and impervious to the 
rain. She affects neat and well-made boots, 
H 2 
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none the less pretty for being, as all boots should 
be, ‘rights and lefts,’ to follow the natural 
shape of the foot ; some day she will make a 
still greater stride, forwards or backwards, and 
bring in a ‘ patten.’ 



Colours and Materials. , ' 

46. As to the colours for dress, how far easier 
it is for us to dress well to-day than it was ten 
or fifteen years ago ! The so-called ‘ Prae- 
Raphaelites ’ whom I have before shown to be 
not the worshippers of one period, but the j, 

humble seekers after the laws of Beauty in Art, 
have so far influenced public opinion, and hence 
trade, that an immense number of beautiful , 

colours have become purchasable and even 
fashionable of late years. ‘ No colour harmony,’ :j 

said Ruskin many years ago, ‘ is of a high order 
unless it involve indescribable tints ’ : and such 
indescribable tints of nearly every colour have 
been (alas ! among many bad ones, and oft- 
times ill combined) a delight to cultivated eyes 
since about 1870. It is a woman’s own fault 
torday if she cannot dress well. It is a woman’s i, 

own fault if she looks ugly. Every means is 
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given her, through the efforts of artistic circles, 
to be a thing of beauty ; and these circles are 
sufficiently large already to do away with the 
fear of being disagreeably conspicuous by fol- 
lowing their example in dress. 

The enormous power of colour in modifying 
appearance can scarcely be overrated. Lay 
your hand upon some masses of brilliant colour, 
and notice the effect on the complexion of your 
hand. On bright blue paper your hand will 
suddenly present a jaundiced aspect — you may 
thus judge of what your cheeks look like, sur- 
rounded by a bright blue bonnet. On white 
paper the whitest hand looks brown, a reddish 
hand quite beefy. Does not this warn us not to 
envelope ourselves in snow-white garments, and 
explain why a bride usually looks her worst on 
her wedding-day 1 Yellow will have a tendency 



to make the skin look fair ; many reds will lend 



it a positively greenish hue ; mauve turns it to a 
ghastly orange, arsenic green to a deathly pallor. 

Now the moral of this is 7iot, that, as every 
colour foixes the skin to assume a tinge of its 
complementary, black is the sole refuge for 
the destitute. No : without depreciating its 
value in giving brilliancy to other colours, black 




is most unbecoming in masses, except to those 
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whom nothing can spoil, and those whose taste 
out of mourning is so vile that their friends feel 
thankful when they are in it. The moral is, every 
colour is bad, when it is too bright ; but every 
colour may be made beautiful by selection of 
tint and by clever combination with other hues. 

The best rule for selection is, shut your eyes 
when you see a staring colour — dazzling blue, 
pink, violet, grCen, scarlet, what not. But when 
you see a colour which is moderately dull in 
tone, and so far indescribable that you question 
whether it is blue or green, green or brown, red 
or yellow, grapple it to your soul with hooks of 
steel : it is an artistic colour, and will mix with 
almost any other artistic colour. No artistic 
colours are unduly bright ; they are all more or 
less dull — ‘ toned down ’ is the technicality — but 
usually very pretty, harmonious, and becoming 
to the face. 

At the same time,, though artistic colours 
are dull, all dull colours are not artistic. There 
are dull colours which are eminently unbe- 
coming, actually unpleasant when unrelieved, 
such as the grey formed by indigo and white, 
and certain ‘dirty’ browns and drabs, which 
must be treated craftily amidst other tints 
in order to look well. And I must not be 
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understood to taboo collectively all primary or 
pure bright colours always — and to insist upon 
none but softened secondaries or tertiaries.^ 
One morsel of brilliant colour may have a 
capital effect, well placed in a mass of negative 
tint ; but the difficulty of managing such ‘spots ’ 
by beginners in the science of colour-harmony 
is such, that, like keen poisons, they are safest 
away, until eye and hand ‘ according well, may 
make one music,’ fearless of a false note. In a 
mass of white or black, for instance, one touch 

^ Those who do not understand these technical terms, may 
be glad to know that the mixture of the primary colours makes 
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of orange like a flame may burn, or a touch of 
deep red amid dove-colour or clay-colour, or 
scarlet against grey, or brilliant green against 
white. But even then the scarlet, the green, 
the crimson, or blue, or orange must not recall 
Judson’s dyes— they must, though brilliant, be 
soft — though boldly handled, with sure know- 
ledge — then the poison may cure, but if it does 
not, it will kill. 

Those persons who are not sufficiently certain 
of their ‘ eye' for colour in selecting among an 
immense number of colours, and who are apt to 

the secondary colours ; the mixture of the secondaries forms the 
tertiary hues. 

Thus— 

Red 1 

Blue r Primary 
Yellow ) 

Blue I 

C 1 t r, 

> i Complementary Colours, 

Yellow I as seen on diao;ram, 



LSecondary 



j. Orange 

Green 

Orange 



Complementary Colours, 
as seen on diagram, 
p. III. 



Orange] In-.- 

Purple 
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get confused and mistake bad ones for good 
ones (common enough even to persons of really 
good taste), would do well to adhere to the one 
or two tradesmen in London who ‘go in ’ for 
artistic materials and colours only, and be guided 
by them. Of course, it is best to walk alone, if 
one can ; but confusion of the eye is a calamity 
that may happen to anyone who is not a pro- 
fessional artist. 

There are a few London firms which make 
a speciality of artistic shades. These materials 
are generally costly to purchase ; but the serges 
and cashmeres, exceedingly fine in colour, have, 
as far as my own experience goes, the nearly 
extinct quality of wearing remarkably well. 

A very useful common dress may be made 
of grey tweed or carmelite (when I say grey, I 
mean the tint made by equal portions of black 
and white), made either all in one or short 
waisted, and having a square or V-shaped front, 
edged with somewhat coarse antique lace, which 
wears well ; or with a cream-coloured muslin 
frill. The sleeves may be close, with a small 
puff at the shoulder. A dozen rows of Venetian 
beads will be pretty with the grey stuff. Drab 
and dull blue mix well in merino : not navy 
blue, which is too gloomy, but the artistic blue, 
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which has a hint of green in it. Blue and green 
of certain shades look lovely together — so do 
certain shades of red and green ; but the last 
two, though complementaries, are difficult to 
combine well, and when ill combined no mixture 
can be more coarse or distressing. Who does 
not suffer from the inevitable scarlet opera- 
cloak, and pea-green or grass-green bow in the 
hair, which dot every concert-room ? One 
wonders who the people are who cannot feel 
that such a mixture in their dress is a social 
crime ; they are, of course, the victims who 
have been told by the milliner that ‘ red and 
green always go together like blue and yellow,’ 
and blindly obey. But the milliner has never 
told them what shades of blue and yellow, what 
shades of red and green, are alone tolerable 
together, for she does not know herself She 
has never had an art-education, and is paid by 
her employer for the activity of her fingers, not 
for her faculty for harmonising tints, which is a 
rare gift of nature, not always supplied even by 
an art-education. 

The ordinary milliner gets a pattern dress or 
bonnet from some firm in Paris which has copied 
some Parisian Negante, who may possibly possess 
an eye for colour. The Ilegante invents a com- 












bination ; the trade-houses catch it up more or 
less exactly ; they transmit it to England, and 
generally the second and third editions show 
signs of having suffered a decided change. At 
last some horrible mixture is shown as ‘the 
fashion,’ which the oiiginal Megante would burst 
out laughing at and indignantly disown. 

The fine combination of deep plum-colour 
and turquoise which appeared some years ago — 
how soon was that vulgarised in England to a 
mixture absolutely painful ! All the shops 
jumped to the conclusion, after a cursory glance, 
that it was ‘violet and light blue,’ or ‘navy 
blue and Alexandra blue,’ or ‘ maroon and sky 
blue ! ’ And did not we have enough of those 
vile mixtures ? and were they anything like the 
original ? Alas ! my countrywomen, the colour- 
art is not to be learnt in a day ! 

The secret of harmonising two different 
colours, complementaries or not, is, roughly 
speaking, this : one of the two, at least, must be 
dull and not too pure. If each can partake to 
some degree of the other, so much the better, 
as long as contrast is not lost. Thus red and 
green are only agreeable when the shades are 
deep red. and dull pale green, such as crimson 
and rhcda, or sage-green and a pale apricot or 
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salmon-colour. Blue and yellow, when the one 
is navy blue and the other amber (both dull, 
the one having a tint of red, the other of brown) ; 
or, orange and the palest blue that can be made. 

Blue and green, when the blue is greenish and 
the green bluish. 

As regards materials good in themselves, 
suitable for certain colours and suitable to each 
other, I have not space to say much here, but 
may refer my readers to my book — the ‘Art of 
Beauty.’ Stiff materials are less manageable 
and graceful than soft ones. One dull stuff and ^ 

one glossy stuff unite better than two glossy or 
two dull stuffs ; but it is not diffcult to mingle ^ 

materials when there are so many good ones in 
the market. Many damasks are very beautiful 
and manageable. 

Near the face the utmost care must be used 
to keep the colours soft and indescribable ; for 
a brilliant colour destroys the finest complexion, 
and the aim of dress is to enhance, not to destroy. 

A woman who will be well dressed and look her 
best will concentrate her efforts on tints few and 
good : none of them too pure, none of them too 
bright, and none of them in too small a quantity. 

When you have found a really fine colour, ) 

or combination of colours, keep them as much 
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as possible in masses. Englishwomen do not 
understand the merit of a large mass of colour. 
They snip, and twist, and confuse even good 
tints when they have got them. It is a sin to 
torture a fine material or colour into the un- 
meaning lumps, false revers, gathers, gaugings, 
that may be seen on the foolish ‘ fantails ’ ; and 
the result is not nearly so restful to others’ 
minds nor so expressive of your own form, as a 
simpler treatment. It is not fancy free, and 
. . soaring into realms of beauty, but fancy writh- 
ing on the ground in convulsions. Some dresses 
tire the eye as much as a wriggling kaleido- 

■ scope. 

5 

Hairdressing, &c. 

47. The hair is a source of torment to most of 
us — both our own, and other people’s. The trouble 
of arranging it in an elaborate form (as worn a 
few years ago) drove many ladies to the expe- 
dient of cutting off their own ‘ glory ’ and wear- 
ing a wig; this always seemed to. me a tristful 
holocaust to the Moloch of Fashion. But the 
grievance of other people’s hair we have always 

f with us. The slovens, who perpetually have 

‘ rats’ tails ’ falling — the people who gum and 

i 
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grease their hair — the people who have bald 
patches and expose them — the people who ; 

never study the shape of their heads and faces 
before adopting a prevalent fashion • — how 
terribly they vex us, though unconsciously ! and 
none the less because advice on personal ap- 
pearance is more impossible, because more 
resented, than anything else in social life. 

Too few persons recognise the responsibility 
which belongs to everyone who enters society at 
all— that of not becoming a nuisance to the rest, 
in looks as well as in speech and in deed. Cer- 
tain rules for speech and bearing have been | 

found absolutely necessary for the machinery of J 

life to go on smoothly, and they are called 
courtesy. Dirty nails would be probably held ^ 

as much a sign of ill-breeding as improper be- 
haviour or the habit of flat contradiction. Is 
not an uncared-for head as discourteous to 
others as an uncared-for hand } May it not be 
even more distressing 1 for one cannot put one’s 
head into a glove. 

There is no ornament so pretty as good 
hair well arranged. Hair should be disposed in 
such a position that to touch it shall not soil the 
fingers nor dislodge its folds and curls. Hair is 
meant to touch. One should be able to run ^ 
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one’s fingers through it, and shake it into form 
again. I knew a girl with a wealth of hair, who 
disposed it in an apparently complex style, but 
fastened it with nothing but one hairpin. She 
could take it down and fold it all up again at a 
moment’s notice, and in a minute’s space. This 
is as it should be : she needed no maid, no gum, 
no wig, no forest of pins and pads and ties, and 
was always tidy and always beautiful ; her one 
hairpin should have been of gold with a diamond 
head. 

Still, everyone has not a wealth of hair, and 
everyone has not invented so beauteous a style 
ofarranging it. Many have scanty locks — for 
them, far from forbidding borrowed ones, I en- 
join them. Many have hair so heavy that it 
really needs elaborate fastenings. Some have 
bald patches, caused by the dragging of too 
much false hair, or by injudicious tying ; to 
these I recommend 'some dainty head-gear for 
disguise’s sake — and how few know the im- 
provement that some 'form of ornament is to the 
hair ! A little cap of antique lace, or a gracefully 
managed ribbon of good colour, or a thick gold 
chain twisted among the plaits, will give height 
and importance to the figure, by drawing the 
eye, through colour, to the top of the head. 
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The majority of Englishwomen have hair 'H 

neither dark enough nor light enough to be con- ol 

spicuous per se. To all of these some head-dress '-'fm 

is a great improvement. 

One of the prettiest methods of doing up b 

the hair is that affected greatly by the artistic | 

world. The hair is cut in a fringe over the i - 

forehead ; or the fringe is simulated by the ends l a' 




Fig. 32. 



of the hair brought over the head to the front, 
and bound to the head by narrow straps of 
ribbon, gold, or black velvet. Between these 
straps the hair is loosened and raised, which 
gives an undulating line. This is a revival of 



the mediseval fashion, properly ' Prm-Raphael- 
ite ’ — the straps or ribbons are the old ‘ bends ’ 
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The fashion seems to me to suit best red hair, I 




hardly know why ; perhaps because one is most 
accustomed to it in ancient pictures. 

The practice lately in vogue of wearing the 
hair in two very long plaits ending in a bow of 
ribbon, is also the revival of an early English 
one ; but personally I dislike it in the street, 
and within doors it seems to me to need the 
ornaments that were always worn with the 
plaits— a veil, a garland of natural flowers, or a 
silken twist forming a small turban. Without 
something of the sort, the hair has a poor, 
barren look ; the whole shape of the skull, not 
always fine, unfortunately, is exposed, and it just 
looks as though the tails had been forgotten to 
be rolled up. 

The fashion was introduced by the Normans 
(nth century), and it lasted a long time. The 
plaits, if scanty, were lengthened by being bound 



with ribbons or carried into 




silken cases ending 
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in tassels. Chaucer (fourteenth century) gives 
us his sweet picture of fair Emelye ; 

‘ Her yolwe heer was browdid in a tresse, 

Behind hyr bale, a yerde long, I gesse.’ 

And there are many other hints of the preva- 
lence of these plaits. 

The classic arrangement of the hair, such as 
we see in statues of both male and female 
deities, the heavy knot of hair above the brow 
and the heavier knot behind the neck — is 
singularly elegant and becoming to most faces : 
but it properly requires a great deal of rich wavy 
hair. This also is simulated sometimes by ‘ Prse- 
Raphaelite ’ ladies nowadays. It should be done 
by a ribbon, not pins. The ribbon confines the 
upper knot, and runs down the side of the head 
to thejower one. The side hair may be either 
flat under the knot, or rolled back over it. But 
association renders such a manner of hairdress- 
ing incongruous with a modern squeezed waist, 
or a modern dress full of seams and false lines. 

I have not space here to dwell on the many 
graceful modes of arranging the hair, and the 
modes suitable to certain persons, which I have 
described in ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ but one or 
two hints may suffice. It is absolutely necessary 
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to study yourself, before you dress your hair : 
your height, your build, the shape of your head 
and face, must be considered if you aim at being 
pleasant to the artistic eye. If the forehead is 
narrow, while your cheeks are rather wide, roll 
the hair over pads at the temples, or frizz it out : 
if your forehead be too large for your face, any 
form of fringe may be cultivated. If you lack 
height, dress the hair high, brushed off the brow, 
and wear a flower or jewel as high as possible. 
Should the head be depressed or flat at top, 
plaits across diadem-wise will be a great 
addition ; or the hair may be brushed over a 
cushion. 

Vulgarity is Excess. 

48. One word against the vulgarity of over- 
doing any fashion. I have no prejudice, none 
need have, against false hair used in moderation 
and when necessary, any more than one need 
have against cosmetics and paint, used in 
moderation and zvken necessary. But the enor- 
mous masses of hair which load fair heads now, 
like the masses of red and white which smeared 
fair faces nearly 100 years ago, are purely ugly 
and ridiculous. When a plait is palpably 
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bigger than one huma.n head can supply, it 
ceases to be an ornament, and becomes a burden 
and annoyance. The decadence of the once 
beauteous Watteau style was equally atrocious. 
The heap of tow and false hair, greasy bird’s 
nests and glass gewgaws in the very worst taste, 
brought the dire Nemesis which av/aits every 
dust-heap : but while waiting for the inevitable 
Nemesis, we are offending well-cultivated eyes 
and well-regulated minds. Who can afford to 
do that ? Whilst our want of perception is 
making us a spectacle to men and angels, ‘ Old 
Time is still a-flying.’ And by the time that 
Fashion’s nod releases us or shifts the form of 
tyranny, age may have come upon us : we have 
wasted years in making mistakes, and it is we 
who in the long run are the losers. 




Beautiful Old Age. 

49. I have been speaking much about Youth, 
but let not Age suppose that the lovers of the 
beautiful have left her out in the cold. There are 
so many dignified adaptations of old dresses, such 
sweet mob-caps, such dainty lace kerchiefs, such 
delicate aprons lying over folds of black velvet 
— many an old lady, long past the ‘threescore 
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and ten,’ once supposed to represent a great age, 
is now far handsomer than any of her grand- 
children. Youth may be ugly, youth may make 
a thousand mistakes ; age can make but one, 
to ape the young. White hair is so becoming to 
the face that many women are never pretty till 
they are old : the long reign of hair-powder, 
which lasted through a century, is an immortal 
tribute to the beauty of old age. 

The Beautiful and the Good. 

50. I hope the day will soon come when it will 
no longer be a slur on a good woman, old or 
young, to say ‘ She thinks a great deal of dress ; 
she attaches enormous importance to esthetics.’ 
Whilst it remains a good motive to give others 
pleasure and spare them disagreeable shocks, 
the rule must hold good in every department of 
life. I hope the day will soon come when it 
shall be a recognised duty to conceal what is 
offensive — when slight deformities of limb and 
skin shall be avowedly disguised by art, and 
great and startling deformities shall cease to 
disgrace our public streets and, alas ! to repeat 
themselves, through the nervous shock to 
delicate persons. It is one of the duties of life 
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to grease the wheels on which we drive, as far 
as ever that is consistent with other duties, and 
most people must judge for themselves how far 
that is. 

To those who find that attention to the out- 
ward adorning withdraws their minds from 
higher aspirations, these directions for adorning 
life through the details of life are not applicable, 
and not addressed. I love beauty. I have 
written much to] prove that it is of no mean 
value as a refining influence as well as a whole- 
some pleasure : but my aim has ever been to 
show that the culture of beauty need never 
interfere with that of goodness and usefulness to 
others. It is as easy to dress well as ill, since 
dress we must : and absolute unconsciousness as 
to how she looks is impossible to any woman, 
since every eye tells her unbidden ; therefore, 
indifference to appearance is falsely inculcated. 
It is natural to wish to please in all ways — by 
kindness and a pleasant manner, and a pleasant 
face — or at least not to displease. How deli- 
cately Goldsmith distinguishes his two types of 
innocent and admirable womanhood ! Differ- 
ently lovely, ‘ Olivia was often affected, from 
too great a desire to please. Sophia even 
repressed excellence, from her fears to offend ’ — 
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‘ one vanquished by a single blow, the other by 
efforts successively repeated.’ 

Very beautiful women are seldom vain : they 
are so used to their own beauty that they do not 
think much about it, any more than a man 
thinks much about his rank or profession when 
not engaged in his duties. The vain woman is 
she tvho has been unfairly disparaged. Undue 
self-consciousness is the revolt against injustice, 
and like all revolt, is disagreeable, but, we hope, 
a step to some better state of things. Were all 
women acknowledged to have each her ‘ points,’ 
personal as well as mental, and allowed to 
cultivate them in a sensible and simple spirit, 
there would be less envy and malice, less 
‘vanity’ and wasted time, and more innocent 
pleasure throughout life. But a pretty woman 
who leaves uncultivated her mind and heart for 
the sake of her body— that is the illustration of 
the ‘jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.’ 
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I ON BOOKS AND BOOK-BUYERS. 

BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

“/ say we have despised literature ; what do we, as a nation, care 
about books? How much do you think we spend altogether on our 
libraries, prublic or private, as compared with what we spend on our 
horses? If a man spends lavishly on his library, you call him mad 
—a. bibliomaniac. But you never call one a horse-maniac, though men 
ruin themselves every day by their horses, and you do not hear of people 
ruining themselves by their books. Or, to go lower still, how much do 
you think the contents of the bookshelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared with the contents of it s wine- 
cellars ? _ What position would its expenditure on literature take as com- 
pared with its expenditure on luxurious eating? We talk of food for 
the mind, as of food for the body : now, a good book contains such food 
inexhaustible : it is provision for life, and for the best part of us ; yet 
how long most people would look at the best book before they would give 
the price of a large turbot for it! Though there have been men who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than most men’s 
dinners are. We are few of us put to such a trial, and more the pity ; 
for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to us if it hcu been 
won by work or economy ; and if public libraries were half as costly as 
pubik dinners, or boohs cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in read- 
ing as well as in munching and sparkling ; whereas the very cheapness 
of literature is making even wiser people forget that if a book is worth 
reading it is worth buying.” — Sesame and Lilies ; or. King’s 
Treasures, 
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Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30J. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R. 
Jackson, A. L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 



i 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, "Js. (d. 

Byron ’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised,'Completein One thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 

** We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly ^ 

and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, and modesty,’* 
—Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review. 
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The Stothard Bunyan. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys, 6d. 

Bunyan ’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Good all ; and numerous W oodcuts. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, I4^. 

Campbell’ s ( Sir G.) White and Black in 

the United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 

Oblong 4to, half- bound boards, 21s. 

Canters in Crampshire. 

By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. 

The fruit of the observation of an artist who has an eye for character y 
a sense of humour^ and a firm arid ready hand in delineating characteristic- 

details A Itogethery this is a very pleasant volume for the tables of 

. country gentlemen, or of those town gentlemen who, like Mr. Black’s hero and 

' heroine , divide theirtimebetween^GreenPasiures and Piccadilly.' ” — Daily News. 

An amusing volume of sketches and adventures in the hunting-fieldy, 
drawn with great spirit, a keen sense of humour and fun, and no lack of 
observation ." — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, i^. k>d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of 

Books. With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, loj*. 6^/. 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are ?iow text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in B7iglish ." — Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js. 6d. 

Caiman's Humorous Works: 

“Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. 
With Life by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

^ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Two very thick Volumes, ys. 6d. each. 

Cruikshank' s Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
1 of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A’Beck- 

ett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruiksh^ink, Hine, Landells, &c. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24^. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

This latest contribution to the history^ of the British army is a work of the 
most varied hiformation regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar- 
rates, and also of facts interesting to the sUcdent in military affairs. . . • 

Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour^ extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. In many cases well-exe- 

cuted plans of actions are given .*' — Morning Post. 

** Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a fart hi important engagemetits all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader .’* — Athen^um. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, ’]s. 6 d. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of E7ninent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

neav edition of ‘ Creasy's Etoniajis* will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintahied its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died shice the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting .** — Scotsman. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 2U. each. 

Cussans History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

“ Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additiojis to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up ma7iy doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or hnperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been co7istructedwith great care, and are a valuable additicm 
to the ge?iealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest -class of Cot 0 tiy HistorieSt'* 

— Academy. 

Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28 j'. 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. * 

By Moncure Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity Col- | 

lege, Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Insti- I 

tute, London. 1 

Parti. Demonolatry. II. The Demon. III. The Dragon. IV. The Devil. i 

In these Vohcmes the personifications and types of evil among all races a're con- } 

sidered in their Origin, Natural History, Mythology, Romance, and Moral Signi- 
ficance. The Second Volume relates entirely to the Devil. 
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In Twenty-five Parts, quarto, at 5^. each, profusely illustrated by 
Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, The 

Cyclopcedia of Costume ; 

. or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
tire Continent, and a General Histoiy of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 

" A most readable and interesthig •wark—a7id it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain^ whether the reader is in search for infor77iation as to military ^ courts 
ecclesiasticaly legal, or professional costu7ne. . . . All the chrotno-lithograpksy 

a-nd most of the woodcut illustratio7is — the latter a7nounti7ig to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which retiders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' di'awing-roomC — Times. 

The Work may also be had Complete, handsomely bound in half red morocco at 
£3 13s. 6d. per vol. Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. Vol. II. A GENERAL HIS- 
TORY OE COSTUME IN EUROPE. 

Cases for binding the vohimes may be had at^s. each. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24^'. 

Dodge s ( Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmdre; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

“ This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting ivorhs 
which has ever proceeded fro77l an Ai7terican pejt. while its freshness is equal to 
that of a7ty similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is master^ 
a?td treated it with a fulness that leaves nothhig to be desired, ana in a style which 
is charming equally for its picturesqueness and puriiv.'* — Nonconformist. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, I2r. 6 d. 

Doran’s Memories of otir Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings'concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

“ A greater gejiius for writing of the miecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to giving any idea of the C07ite?iis of the hook, it is qtiite itnpossible. Those who 
ktiow how Dr. Doi'an used to write— it is sad to have to use ike past tetise of o 7 te of 
the most cheerful of 7nen — will miderstand what v^e meafi ; and those who do not 

7Hust take it 07i t7nisffr07n us that this is a re7tiarkably e7iiertaini7ig vohc7ne'^ 

Spectator. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8r. 

Dunraven’ s The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and. numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

There has tiot for a long thne appeared a better book of travel ihafi Lord 
Dunravs7i's ^ The Great Divide) . . . The book is fill of clever observation 
and both 7iarrative and illu5i7'att07is are thoroughly good.’^'~~ATH^iijE.'\Ji,i. * 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6^. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

''Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservaiio7i of the text i and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 

always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarships — Examiner, 



1. Fletcher's ( Giles, B.D.) 

Complete Poetns : Christ’s Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on 
Earth, Christ’s Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. One Vol. 

2. Davies' (Sir yohn) 

.Complete Poetical W’orkSf in- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
IMSS., for the 6rst time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3 . Herrick 's(R obert ) Hes- 

perides, Noble Numbers, and 



Complete Collected Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in “Arcadia." 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. 

\In preparation. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emamtel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G. S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d. 

Englishman' s House, The, 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 



This book is intended to supply a longfelt want, viz., aplain, non-techmcal 
account of every style of house, with the cost and mariner of buildt7ig ; it gives 
every variety, from a wnrkma^t! s cottage to a noblema^i s palace. 



Folio, cloth extra, iis. 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
“ It would not h easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same 
time a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book. —Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

F air ho If s Tobacco: 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
Its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries 
By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of loo Illustrations by the Author. 

“ A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
•we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much, 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 

formaiio7F*~T>A.iiaY Hksns, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Faraday 's Cheimcal History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4r. 6d. 

Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Finger- Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.— Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy- Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hra- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
Enters fully into the •whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
and general readiiig in refereiice thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book is not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in coimection with them. . . . The volume is admirably illustrated, and 

altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other- 
wise easily accessible .*' — Scotsman. 

** One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion f — Athen.«um. 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Gilbert ’s ( JV. S.) Original Plays : 

“A Wicked World,” “Charity,” “The Palace of Truth,” 
“ Pygmalion,” “Trial by Jury,” &c. 

** His workmanship is in its way perfect \ it is very sound, z>ery even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout.."— 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Gentleman’ s Magazine, The, 

For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c., entitled 
Under which Lord ? Illustrated hy Arthur Hopkins. 

Now ready, the Volume for]vLY to December, 1878, cloth extra, 
price 8r. hd. ; and Cases for binding, price 2 s . each. 

The Ruskin Grimm. — S quare crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. (td.-, 
gilt edges, 'is. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

■" TJi£ illustrations of this volume . . are of quite sterling and admirable 

arty of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchifigs, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
■my ‘ Elements of Drawing, were unHvalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
b f'andt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make 

somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putti?tg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing whichwould leave cfterwards little to be learnt 
in schools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 



In folio, half-bound, 2is . 

Graphic Portfolio, The. 

Fifty Engravings from “The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finesfplate paper { 18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert 
Herkomer, Sydney Hall, E. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. Small, G. Dd Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pin- 
well, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. E. Edwards, A. B. 
Houghton, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. Weigall, 
and others, 

"Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing andwood-en^^ing. 
Admirable in details and expression, and engraved with rare delicacy. Dail\ 
News. 



A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15^; 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 
Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 

Golden Library, The: 

Bayard Taylor's Diver- Mallory's (Sir Thomas ) 

sions of the Echo Clui. Mart d' Arthur : The Stories of 

Byron's Don Juan. *^5, knights 

■f J of the Round Table. Edited by 

Emerson' s Letters and 'Montgomerie ranking. 
Social Aims. Pascal's Provincial Let- 

GodwiPsi William)Lives gSorL^'=l„TrX“’ Id 

Of the Necromancers. Notes, by T. M'Ceie, D.D. 

Holmes's Atitocrat of the Pope's Complete Poetical 

Breakfast Taile. With an In- Works. 

troduction by G. A. Sala. Rochefoucauld 's Maxims 

Holmes's Professor at the ^di^Mons. With 

Notes, and an Introductory 
Breakfast Taile. Essay by Sainte-Beove. 

Hood s Whims and Oddi- St. Pierre' s Paul and 

ties. Complete. With all the Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
onginal Illustrations. tage. Edited, with Life, by the 

Irving's ( Washington) Clarke. 

Tales of a Traveller .^i/iettey s Early Poems 

Irving's ( Washington ) 

Tales of the A lhamhra. r* 7 7 / > t 

/Z7V .7 1 o lihelley s Later Poems: 

Jesse s ( Edward) Scenes Laon and Cythna, &c. 

and Oceufations of Country Life. Shelley's PosthumOUS 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Both Series Complete in One Shelley’s Prose Works, 

° ■ including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by THOMAS Brown. 
F.L.S. 



Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, 
and Introduction by Edmund 
Ollier . 



annotated volumes, handy in siee. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, <js. 6 d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

ENCYCLOP.ai:DiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries, Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 'js. (id. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps: 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
“ The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; “With a Tally-Man,” “A Fallen Star,” 
“The Betting Barber,” “A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Con- 
CANEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, Is. (id. 

Greenwood' s Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By JAMES 
Greenwood. *With i2TintedIllustrationsby AlfredConcanen. 
“ Mr, James Greenwood presejits himself once more in the character of * one 
whose delight it is to do his hwnhle e7ideavour towards exposing eind^ extirpating 
social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which a^ict society ,'" — Saturday 
Review. 

Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters 
and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British 
School. With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4?. 

Guyot ' s Earth and Mait ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

“The Irish Sketches of this lady resemUe Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
Sketches in ‘ Our Village.' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
h right. ” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

MRS. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, price IJ. (id. 

Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweip, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” 
“ Chaucer for Children,” &c. Illustrated by the Author. 

[/» the press. 
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Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, lor. (>d. 

Haweis s ( Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “ Chaucer for Children. 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author, 

A most interestbig book, full of vabcable hints and suggestiojis, 

young ladies would but lend their ears for a little to Mrs. Haweis, we are quite 
sure that it wouldresult in their being at once more tasteful, more happy, aiid more 
healthy than they now often are, with theirfalse hair, high heels, tight corsets, a?id 
ever so much else oj the same sort '' — Nonconformist. 

Eighth Edition. Vols. I, and II., demy 8vo, I2j. each (to be 
completed in 4 volumes). 

History of Our Own Thnes, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the Bei'lin Congress, By luSTlN 
McCarthy. 

‘ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 071 words 
could say no 7no^efor it. ^ . . . Such is the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view and its sparkling buoya7icy, that very few of its readers will close these 

volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow.” 

Saturday Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ’]s. 6d. 

Hood’s ( Thomas J Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream ' OF the Comic 
Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 

** Not only does the volume include the better-kiiown poems by the author, but 
also what ts happily described as ‘ the Creain of the Comic Aiinuals) Such delicious 
things as ‘ Dofi't you smell Fire f ’ ‘ The PaAsh Revolution) and ‘ HuggiTts and 
Duggins,' will never want readers ." — Graphic. 



Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, (os. 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah’s Arkieological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

The amusing letterpress is profusely hiterspersed with the jingliTtg rhymes 
which childreii love and learn so easily. Messrs. Bru7iton aitd Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's 77teaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co^ 
operation of author and artist could not be desired ." — Times. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6 d. 

House of Life ( The ) : 

Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

y An admirable i7iirodjicti(m to a stthject •which all •who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fieigers’ ends .’* — Echo. 

A clear and conveeiient little book .” — Saturday Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ’js. 6d. 

Howell’s The Conflicts of Cafital and 

Labour^ Historically and Economically considered. Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, 
Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell; 

“ This book is U7i attempt ^ a7id on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade tmions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public froin the working man’s point of view ." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

y A complete accoiott of trades unions, involvbig the most candid statejneni of 
their objects and aspirations, their virtues and faults, is of great value ; and such 
Mr. HowelVs book will be found by those who consult it. . . , Far from bemg 

the impassioned utterance ofa7i advocate, it is, on the contrary, a calm, authorita- 
tive state7ue7it of facts, and the exfiressioii of the views of the workme7i and their 
leaders. . . . The book is a storeho^ise of facts, so7ne of them extreniely well 
arra7iged. .... His book is of profotmd hiterest. We have 7io hesitation hi 
giving it 07ir hearty praise T — Echo. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, I 2 s, 6d. 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours : 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, 
By Francis Hueffer. 

This very pleasa7i( vohnne, m which a very difictdt subject is ha7idled hi a 
light a7td lively ma7iner, but at the sa7ne ihne with an erudition and a77zou7it of 
i7ifor77taiion which show him to be thoroughly znaster of the laoiguage aiid litera- 
ture of Provence." — Times. 

The work is one of teaming azid research; but onany a7ii7inoce7it reader, ezi- 
grossed with the interest of the stories and char}nedby the passages of description 
a7id reflectio7i by which th‘'y ao-e connected, will peruse it from begitming to e7id 
without behig co7iscious that he is either acqtdring hiformation or impy’ovhig his 
onhid. The bonk, all the sanie, possesses a high value for tho^e who wish to sUidy 
systematically the Troubadour period ." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. 6d. 

Jennings’ The Rosicrzicians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Sym- 
bols represented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primmval 
Philosophers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full-page 
Plates, and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

Josephus' s Complete Works. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both “ The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 

LOVR STORIES hy the Author of “ That Lass 0^ Lowrie'sT 
Author’s Corrected Editions. Fcap. 8vo, illust. covers, w. each, 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Liudsdy S Luck» By the Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.*' 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of “That Lass c» 
Lowrie's.” 

Author's Note. — These love stories Pretty Polly Pemherto7iy Kathleen 
Mavoumeen.^^ Lindsay' s Luck") were written for and printed in Peterson's 
Ladies' Magazine." Owing to the fact that this magazine was tiot copyrighted, 
a nwnher of them have been issued in hookform ivithout my consetit, and repre- 
senting the sketches to be my latest work. If these youthful stories are to be read 
in bookform, it is my desire that my friends should see the presejit editio7i, which 
I have revised for the purpose, afid which is brought out by my own publishers . — 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, (is. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh, 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

** Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's ‘ Geri7ian Popiilar Stories.* .... For the 77iost part the 
stories are dow7iright, thorough'going fairy stories of the most ad77iirable khtd. 
.... Mr. Moyr Smith's illustratiofis. too, are adinirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. A7iyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a 
37iittd, and a very U7ico77imon mmd too — that he is a fairy rabbit, a7id that he is 
poshig as chief adviser to soi7ie one — without 7‘eadi7ig eveii a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picticre of the fairy -bird ^ Do7i'i- 
forget-77ieP flying away hack i7ito fahy-la7id. A 77iore fey fectlydreaiti-likeim- 
pressio7i of fairy-land has hardly been given ift any ilhistration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge ," — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, Q.s. 6 d. 

Lace ( Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. • 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5 j. 

Lamb 's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus, Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 

The guamt and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoichig." — Mr. Swinburne, in the Athen./Eum, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, yj. (>d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R, H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the “ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

A complete edition of Lamb’s writhigs, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have take7i great Pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, afid his collection cotUains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appeara7ice in various old periodicals .” — Saturday Keview. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, los, 6d. 

Lamb (Mary & Charles): 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, F acsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 
portio7S'willfail in interest for lovers of Charles Lajnb a7td his sister .” — Standard. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, iSs. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay, 

After wading through numberless volumes of icy fictio7i, concocted narrative ^ 
and spumous biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real aiid 
genuine volume. . . . He shows 7nuch tact hi recowtting his adve7itures, a7id 

they are so hiterspersed with a7iecdotes and hifoT^jiatioii as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The hook, as a whole, is the 7nost important addition 

made to 07cr A retie literature for a lo7ig twte .” — Athen.<eum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, los. 6d, 

Leisure-Time Shidies, chiefly Biological : 

A Series of Essays and Lectures. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 

“ Dr. Andrew Wilsoii has for several yearsbee7i well k7townas 07ie of the 7>tosi 
successful popularisers of scie7ice, U7id has coiUributed 77mch to several of 07tr best 
magazmes. In this volu7ite he shows hmtself a s7iccessful observer hi several de- 
part 7 nentf, comviunicathig the results of origiiial research ; aiid throughout there 
are toketis of fi7ie fancy and delicate literary pe7'ceptio7i, as well as descriptive 

touches here aitd there worthy of Charles Khigsley We ca7i 07ily end 

as we began, by heartily reco7nme7idmg this book, full as it is of k7iowiedge atid 
the results of indePende7it research, aiid all cc77im7t7iicaied with aglow of t7ith7i- 
sias 7 )i and a literary felicity which makes it delightful to read. A?id though it is 
thus in a sc7ise a popular book, it is also 07ie of the 7nosi histmclive and thougkt- 
fulT — Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7r. 6d. 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a 
Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

A useftil and eminently attractive hook '* — Athenaeum. 

** One of the most attractive drawing-room volumes we have seen for a long 
iimef — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6 j. (uniform with “Boudoir Ballads.”) 

Leigh’s A Tow7i Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of “ Carols of Cockayne.” 

^‘If'Mr. Leiglis verse survive to a future generation — and there is no rea^n 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, a7id so 
full of humour — their author vjill probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which covij 
viend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham. . . . . The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti" 
ness of workmanship f — Athenaeum. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7r. (>d. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the IV %y: 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, -with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
“ Thoreau : A Study.” 

This is a book which has a history. . . . For ourselves, we have read ' Lights 

on the Way' with interest. . . . Seme of the papers are tales, some are elaborate 

attempts at adtical studies, and all are prefaced by short narrative introductioiis . 

As for the tales, they are good of their order. . . . The book ^ives one ihe idea 

that the author had an acute and independent mind; and that, had he lived, he 
might have done something in criticism and fetion. His indication, at such a 
comparatively early period, of the deteriorating effects of George Ehoi's dogma on 
her style, certainly desei-ves the attention which Mr. Page draws to it. — 
Academy. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7r. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 

Including “Outre Mer,” “Hyperion,” “ Kavanagh,” “The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, "js. 6d. 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
hne Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

“ Mr. Longfellffw h^ for many years been the best known and the most read of 
\^/opulamty is of the right kuid, and rightly a,ul fairly 
stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesgue (which in thJe 

fc^.”-slT™DrvTEWEw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. A New and Cheaper Edition of 

Lost Pose, and other Stories. 

By Katherine S. Macquoid. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 r. 

L^l,nat^c Asylu7n, My Experiences in a. 

By A Sane Patient. 

be is fever angnteresting, sad beyond measure though the subject 

hX b It ”” Mierness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 

>r ‘suthorP madness when he was consigned to an 

felhfillf ■ ‘ Sale Patient' now appTrs to 

ce in JiHl Possession of his senses and reasoning powers. . . The zniereaf nf 
the wriiePs ex periences is wideniadle.”- Graphic. ' J. ne interest op 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Jr. 

MacColl s Three Years of the Eastern 

■Question. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A. 

I hEldd I, in expressing to you the pleasure with which 

hald 7 « Eastern Question.' The tide is running so 

\ specially impelled to tffer 

Idliinhlf who stand firm, particularly when they state our cYe so 

admirably as you have.^^ — Goldwin Smith. 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, lor. 6d. 

Macquoid s Pictures and Legends frofn 

Normandy and BrUtany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
^numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

" Mr. and Mrs Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of fieir observations and researches in that picturesque land o/ 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, hit a book partaking almost in equal degree of each of 
■ ■ ■ Phe wanderings of the tourists, their sojoumings in old 
ZZt u tincient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea- 

oMdrhZ zj; a fresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 

wmtZYTdtTcfedi^^^^^^ ----rkable delicacy as well as 
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The Fraser Portraits. — Demy 410, cloth, gilt and gilt edges, with 
83 characteristic Portraits, 3IA bd. 

Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters. With Notes by Dr. Maginn, Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B.A. 

Oite of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature .*'* — Times. 

** Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not utifitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the library ." — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2.s. 6d. 

Madre Natura v. T he Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5 a 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 

A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, (id. 

" MRS. Alexander's NEW NOVEL. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 

By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “ Her 
Dearest Foe,” &c. \In the press. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. (>d. . 

Mark Twain 'sA dvenUtresofTomSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations, 

“ A book to be read. There is a certaui freshness and novelty about it, aj>rac^ 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive ." — 
Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d» 

Mark Twain 's Choice W orks. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2r. each. 

Mark Twain' s Pleasure Trip tn Rurope. 

Mark Twain s Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Mark Tivain’s Idle Excitrsion. 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, iSr. 

Marston's (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 

The * Patricians Daughter* is an oasis in the desert modem dramatic 
literature^ a real emaciation of mind. We do not recollect any modem work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed^ except the * Torquato Tasso ' of 
Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development ... * The 
Favourite of Fortune' is one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose coniedy that has been made during the present centuryT — Times. 

Small 8vo, is. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.)^ The Hygiene of the 

Skin. A concise set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; 
wilh Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. 
Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 .s. 6d. per vol. 

Mayfair Library, The : 

The New Republic. By I Tlioreau : His Life and 



W. H. Mallock. Aims. By H. A. PAGE. 

The New Patd and Vir- Stream and Sea. By 

ginia. ByW.H. Mallock. William Senior. 

Jeux d' Esprit. Edited 
The True History of by henry s. Leigh. 

Joshua Davidson. By E. Lynn Runiana. By the Hon. 
INTON. Hugh Rowley. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 

Walter Thornbury. By Brillat-Savarin. 

* ■if Other Volumes are in preparation. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, ^s. 6d. 

Moore’s (Thomas) Prose and Verse — 

PTumoi'otis, Satirical^ and Sentimental. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by Richard Herne Shepherd, 

* Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely a sentimental poet par excellence, in whom the ‘ rapture of love and of 
wine determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance, and 
these to a la-rge extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time^ 
enabling^ us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he developed himself on 
tJ^ poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a book which claims, as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reader 
nereis much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to ponder overi and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and publisher alike ." — Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Muses of Mayfair : 

Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
INGELOW, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C.; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c. Edited by H. C. Penneli. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6 j. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The: 



Ben Jonson' s Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman ’s Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne : Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe' s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger 's Plays. 

From the Text of William 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of “ Believe as you 
List.” Edited by Col. Cun- 
ningham. One Vol. 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5^. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Uniform Edition. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Chandos. By Ouida. 

UnderTwo Flags. By ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 

Fricotrin. By ouida. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Puck. By Ouida. 



Folle Farine. By Ouida. 
Dog of Flanders. By ouida. 
Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Two Wooden ShoesByOvin A. 
Signa. By Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By ouida. 
Ariadni. By Ouida. 

Friendship. By Ouida. 



NE W A ND CHEAPER EDITION OF 0 UIDA 'S NO PELS. 

A POPULAR EDITION OP OUIDA’S NOVELS is mnu in the 
i>ress to be issued in MONTHLY Volumes, illustrated boards, at sss. 
each. The First Volume, “ HELD IN BONDAGE," -will be fl- 
ushed on May 20, to be followed June by “ STRATHMORE. 

The sr. Library Edition will continue to be sold. 
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Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, qj. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMYNS Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. 

^ is far too rare. If anyo7ie wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit aownto read Mrs. Carrs pages instead. . . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
isareaigijt . . . It is rarely that a hook is so happily illustrated.’’— Cos- 

TEMPORARY REVIEW. 



Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s, each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The: 

phiutlar ^torted hjj tl)c IScSt 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir I. Gilbert 
and Alfred Concanen. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
andj. Mahoney. 

HIDE and seek. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE D:^D secret. By WiLKlE CoLLlNS. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OE HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel For- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie CoLLiNs. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIPE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by William 
Small. 

POOR MISS PINCH. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. ? By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By AVilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and J. Mahoney, 

THE LAW and THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Illus- 
trated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. ^ 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
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The Piccadilly continued. 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Illus- 
trated by Valentine Bromley. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. With a Frontispiece by 
W. Bowles. . , j 

"A noble novel. Its leaching is elevated. Us story U 
of feeling its ferusal leaves behind is that more ordinanly S 

poetry than from prose fiction. Few works m modern fiction stand as high m 0 
estUnation as this ." — Sunday Times. 

OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By HARRIETT jAY. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

•'A novel which possesses the rare and valuabU g-uality of novelty. . . . Tlu 

scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages tlw 
are very cleverly descmbed. Moreover, the book is a study of a very r^ahich 

interesting state if society. A novel which no n^ el-reader ^ould miss, and which 
people who generally shun novels may enjoy. —Saturday Review. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn LiNTON. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Henry French. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piec6 by G. Du Maurier. 

“ Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. s/ 

portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half a dozen novels of 
the ordinary /izW."— S atckday Review. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By JusTiN McCarthy. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By JiJSTlN McCarthy. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By J USTIN McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By JusTiN McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By JusTiN McCarthy. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Mac- 
QUOID. Illustrated by Thomas R. M acquoid and Percy Macquoid. 
“ Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and facility. A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the iliust rat ions. Academy. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

"A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment— sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating— blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad.” — Spectator. 
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The Piccadilly Novels — contmued. | 

OPEN ! SESAME ! By Florence Marryat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Fraser. 

“ A story which arouses a7id sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaj>s, any of its authof s former works '* — Graphic. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 

Hopkins and H. Woods. 

‘ * A phasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace. ” — Times, 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. Moyr Smith. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. I 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. Illustrated by J, Moyr I 

Smith. I 

WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. ' 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By James Payn. i 

BY PROSY. By James Payn, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. • ; 

“ His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our likitig : the girls in them, are remarkably charm^ J 

ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to • 

observe nature represented by girls ." — Spectator. 

HER MOTHER’S DARLING-. By Mrs. J. PI. Riddell. I 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony T'rollope. With 
Illustrations. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 

Mr* Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony : his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains aftereffect's 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature."^ 

Fortnightly Review. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. '! 

Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy, . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scenr, it is sure to be a scene worth painting."— 

DAT Review. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

‘‘-4 carefully written and beautiful story— a story of goodness and truth, 

VJhich is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . 

The author of this really clever story has been at great paifis to work out ail A 

its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago* 

. . . Certainly a very iiiteresting book." — Times. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. Besant and James Rice. ^ 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
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The PICCADILX.Y Novels — continued. 

MY LITTLE aiRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUORAFT. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THIS SON OF VCTLCAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND GROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walkek. 

“ * The Golden Butterjly ’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy counte7iance .'^ — Times. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lor. (od. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7 j. (>d. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire’s “Essay.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, yr. (>d. 

Poe, The Life of Edgar A llan. 

By William F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
similes. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

rWiLKiE Collins’ Novels and Besant and Rice’s Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2 ^. (id. See, too, the Piccadilly NovELS,/<7r Library Editions.'] 



Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 
Walter Besant and James 
Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of “ Ready-Money Morti- 
boy.” 

This Son of Vulcan. By Authors 
of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By Authors of 
“Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Authors of " Ready-Money Mor- 
tiboy.'’ 



With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors ot ‘ ‘ Ready-Money Mor- 
tiboy.'’ 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 

The Woman in White. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie 
Collins. 
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Popular Novels — Cheap Editions — contimied. 



The Queen of Hearts. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

My MisoeUanies. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Poor Miss Pinch. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Miss or Mrs. ? By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The New Magdalen. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Law and the Lady. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The TwoDestinies. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 

Felicia. By M. Betham-Ed- 
WARDS. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany de 
Fonblanque. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Beet Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 
Ingelow. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
riett Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By PIenry 
Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCarthy. 



My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Roohford. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

A Pair Saxon, By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By J ustin 
McCarthy. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open! Sesame! By Florence 
Marryat. 

Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. 

The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 

Walter’s Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget- 
By Edgar A. Poe. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 
George Augustus Sala. 
Bound to the Wheel. By J ohn 
Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 

One Against the World. By 
John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 
and Katherine Saunders. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
Walter Thoenbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

The American Senator. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollope. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 
Twain. 

The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer. By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By M. Twain. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'js. 6 d. 

Primitive Manners a7'id Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. (,d. 

Prince of A rgolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time, By J. Moyr Smith 
__ With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 

‘ ‘ ' TheP of A rgolis ' Pg. M oyr Smith has given us a very lively version 
of the grand old Greek myth of Theseus. He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and grace of the story, while at the same time infusing into 
P kndmage which is essentially modem. In doini this 

Mr. Smith has been materially helped by the charming little woodcuts which he 
has scattered all through the volume, andiuhtch continually peep up in unexpected 
cornep to give additional point and humour to the text. His treatment of the 
Greek heroic myth is widely different from Kingsley' s—not, perhaps, so reverent or 
so lojtily (Esthetic, but quite as wise, and much more wittyP — Scotsman. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6 d. 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of A stro- 

nomy. By Richard A. Proctor, Author of “Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 

Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for Ms faculty of popularising the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brouAtt together in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divination bv 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
piguresy and the habitation of other worlds than ours.’’' — Daily News. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, loj. 6^/. 

. Proctor’s Pleasant Ways in Science. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 

“ When scientific problems of an abstruse and difficult character are presented 
to the unscientific mind, something more than mere knowledge is necessary in 
order to achieve success. The ability to trace suck problems through the several 
stages of observation and experiment to their successful solution, without once 
suffering the reader's attention to flog, or his interest in the issue of the investi- 
gation to abate, argues the possession by the writer, not only of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject, but also of that rare gift, the power of readily im- 
parting his knowledge to those who have not the aptitude to acquire it, undivested 
of scientific formulcB. Now, such a writer is Mr. R. A. Proctor. Of his skillin 
this particular class of literature he has already given ample proof in such works 
a^shis ^ Light Science for Leisure Hours,' ' Science Byways,' ^c. ; and his present 
work, 'Pleasant Ways in Science,’ follows closely on the same Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 

of .^schylus. 
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I 

Crown 8 VO, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, *]s. 6 d. 

Prout ( Father ), The Final Reliqties of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the i 

Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. j 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 r. (>d. 

Piirsuivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^;, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 illustrations. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7r, (id. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dor6. 



Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7r. (id. 

Rambosson ’s A stronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

NEW WORK BY DR. RICHARDSON. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, I or. (id. 

Richardson s( Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
“ This highly interesting volume co7itains uj>wards of nine addresses, writteji 
in the author's 'well-known style, a7id full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a 7nan of genius, of great fioiver, of 
exfeAcnce, and noble i7idefe7ide7ice of thought ." — Popular Science Review. 

“ At the H'eseni TTtoinent Dr. Richardson is the foremost mail in E7igla7id as 
representative of health-culture. . . . The eiitire volume cc7tstitutes a stHkingly 
imforia7it a7id novel contribution to the literature of a great subject ." — Sunday 
Times. 



Handsomely printed, price ^s. 

Roll of Battle A bbey. The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3r. (>d. 

Rossetti' s ( W I M. ) Criticism upon Swin- 

burnis ‘‘ Poems and BalladsP 

2 vols,, large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-Roxburghe, price £2 i6j-. 

Rowlandson the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his 
Famous Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Con- 
temporaries. With 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the 
Originals. By Joseph Grego, Author of “James Gillray the 
Caricaturist; his Life, Works, and Times.” [In the press. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'js. 6 d. 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by Camille BARRi;RE. 
"A faithful translation of this curious •work, nuhich •will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the groiind of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the tech7iical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
reticent as to its details, but because it contains a lucid accojint of the most notable 
causes ciflebres/roOT the- time of Louis JCIV. to a period ■within the metnory of 
persons still living. . . . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining:'— 
Daily Telegraph. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4J-, (>d. each. 

''Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyrotechnist' s Trea- 

sury ; or, Complete Art of 
Making Fireworks. By Thomas 
Kentish. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Bellew, 300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book ofNew Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 



Magician! s Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 
Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or “White Magic.” By 
W. H, Cremer. 300 Engravings, 
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Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 7r. 6 d. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout’s Portrait. 



In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, loj. (>d. 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. 

Mr. W ILLIAM Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623.— An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by^ a. photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 

“ To Messrs. Chatto and Windus lelongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our 'great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the ATHENyEUM. 



Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, lor. (id. (uniform with 
“ Chaucer for Children.”) 

Shakespeare for Children : 

FALKS FROM STTAICESPKARK. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. With mimerous Illustrations, coloured and plain by 
J. Moyr Smith, ^ 



Eight Vols. royal 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 12s. 

Shakspere s Dramatic IVorks, Poems, 

Doubtful Plays, and Biography. — Charles Knight’s Pictorial 
Edition, with many hundred beautiful Engravings on Wood of 
Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiquities, Portraits, &c. 

Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, l8r. 

Shakspere, The School of. 

Including “The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; “No. 
body and Somebody,” “ Histriomastix,” “The Prodigal Son,” 
“Jack Dram’s Entertainement, ” “A Warning for Fair Women’” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and “Faire Em!’’ 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard Simpson 
B. A., Author of “ The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” “ The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FurnivAll. 
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Signboards : 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 j. (>d. 



Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. With nearly loo Illustrations. 

“ Evai ifwewere ever so maliciously inclined, we couUnct pick out all Messr-. 
Larwood and Hotten s phcms, because the good thhigs are so numerous as to dpAi 
the mast wholesale depredaiion.-'—Tva-BS. are so oiumerous as to dejy 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, yr. (>d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a CoUec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

** Xke editor has brought^ together within a -manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheiddan is best known^ but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public ^ sketches 0 / unfinished dramas^ selections 
from Jus reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
IS prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in She-ridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, with this volume in his ha^id, tJu student 
7nay consider Jiimself tolerably well fu-mished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it. Pall Mall Gazette. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

” ]Ve are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this hook is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amushig also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestramed humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature ." — Academy. 



Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s. 6d» 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

ByJ. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Crown 4 to, uniform with “ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, loj. 6<f. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. ■ H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where ike meaning and the- diciio7i are within a child *s 
comprehensioji, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 

cost of obscurity. . , ; Altogether the. work has bee?t well atid carefully do7ie.'* 
— ^The Times. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gr. 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

** We ought to be thanh/ul to those 'who do critical work with competent skill 
and understandings with honesty of purpose^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
y-of execution. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to work in this lines deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by somerhing more ; . , . 
he is faithfuls studious, and discerning.”— Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *}s, 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and ‘Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 

''The ' Tale of a Tub' is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift I 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in inveyition, nor anything so corv* 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ' Battle of the Books is such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, thatwe canhardly own it as an imitation .” — Hallam. 

"If he had never written either the * Tale of a Tub ’ or ‘ Gulliver's Travels^ his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to pos- 
terity, with well-earned honours .” — Hazlitt. 



Swinburne's Works . 

The Queen Mother and 

Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, yj. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, gj. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, gr. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on “Poems and 

Ballads." 8vo, \s. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6j. 



Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 
8vo, I2J. 6d. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 'js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

Note of an English Re- 
publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
sade. 8vo, is. 

A NoteonCharlotteBronte, 

Crown 8v6, 6j. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 'js. 61, 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 



Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ’]s. 6d. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson’s droll page 
lUustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 



Library Edition. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30A 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 



Popular Edition. Two Vols. crown 8vo, 15^. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. \In the press'. 



A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings fac- 
similed from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 

**// would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
I difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 

I Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 

blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
i contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 

I for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackerafs 

• place in literature is eminent enotigh to have made this an interest to future 

\ generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 

sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to he, 
written ." — British Quarterly Review. 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 'Js. 61. 

Thomson' s Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 



Crown Svo, clotK extra, with numerous Illustrations, price yr. 6d. 

Thornburf s ( Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., and others. \Jn the press. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yr. 6d. 

Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Times, F.S. A. With numerous Illustrations. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ’js. 6d. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and F anatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John 
Times, F.S. A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 



One Vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Tom Taylor's Historical Plays. 

“Clancarty,” “Jeanne d’ Arc,” “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “Arkwright’s Wife,” “Anne Boleyn,” “Plot 
and Passion.” 

•** The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 



Demy Svo, cloth extra, I2r. 6d. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley : 

A Sketch. By W. C. M'Cullagh Torrens. \In the press. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, yr. 6d. 

Turner' s(J.M.W. ) Life and Correspond- 
ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 
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ATEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“READY-MOHEYMORTIBOV.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay, and other 

Stones. By Waltee. Besant and James Rice. 



new NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY PROXY." 
Three vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 

Under One Roof ' 

By James Payn, Author of By Proxy/* &c. 

'T7 is more than usually happy and siettificani 

eirh, of.wJu,„tone at hast 
tiu dlleZZ fZid tnpqnani conjunction luith the harmlessness o/ 

won mtl aZJtZT Sirls are wooed and eventually 

ZltureifhZTtfJl‘'“%“^^^ "7' !^^‘»‘our to colour the 

ficture, he presents us with snany an exhtlaratinr piece of love-makitw which sue 

vPZZtuZlttfZ andPflhichT~ZpfiincpZ^ 

viere outline either gqm the imagination or, peradventure , from. menioU 
ZPd ^Arli of drollery prevails ; and his inieVmiSiiZlf the sublime 

Zfnis oTtrlJldl tonTrm the truth of the saying that comedy lurks in the 

S Mlfr&TK. • • Netty sure to be found attractive."- 



Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, ’js. 6 J. 

IValton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The Contemplative Man’s _ Recreation : being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and , Fishing, written by Izaak Walton • 
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